SPINOZA. 


will not like it: I rather chufe to have a regard for 
thofe, who will be very well pleafed with it. * Mr Me- 
< nage promifes to publifh an. etymological treatife 
< upon the French proverbs. There are few fubjects 
that are fo curious as that is, and that require a 
greater fkill in the knowledge of hiftory. There 
jas been a vat number of proverbs’ in all lan- 
guages. Dydimus made a collection of them in ten 
books, which he dedicated to thofe, who had writ 
upon that fubject, Aldus Manutius publifhed fome- 
thing of Didymus’s work with Tharræus’s proverbs, 
in the year r50s. But it is to be obferved, that 
Greek and Latin proverbs are not fo numerous, as 
Erafmus, and thofe who have colle&ted what was 
omitted by him, would make us believe ; for it is 
certain, and they have been fufficiently cenfured for 
it, that they tool: for a proverbial expreftion what 
was not fo. Oudin made a pretty large colleQion 
of French proverbs, intituled, Curiofitex Frangoifes, 
but he does not give their etymologies. The dia- 
logues between a clown and a Philofopher have been 
often reprinted at Paris ; they contain the origin of 
a confiderable number of proverbs, fometimes right, 
and fometimes wrong. The edition of 166g is inti- 
tuled, Les illuffres Proverbes nouveaux €F Hifloriques 
explique, par diverfes Queftions curieufes È morales 
2 vol. in t12m0. Mr Furetiere, who has publifhed 
a fecond cafe very fatirical againft feveral members 
of the French academy, pretends that the proverbs 
of his Univerfaf Dictionary are not taken from that 
of the academy, and that in order to remove their 
meanness, be has enriched moft of them by enquiring in- 
to their origin, or applying to them curious hiffories, and 
comparing them with the proverbs of other nations, 
which Paquier, Belinghen, and other grave authors, 
have not thought unworthy of their pen (5)? A good 
he Republique  fupplement might be made to this long paffage. It 
des Lettres, for might be faid that Belinghen, mentioned by Fure- 
February 1686, tiere, fhould have been called Fleury de Belljnghen, 
ami I tbe which was his true name. I think he taught French in 
ieee Holland. He publifhed at the Hague in 1656, L’Ev- 
the Italian tongue mologie ou Explication des Proverbes François, divided 
written by Mr into three books by way of a dialogue. It is a book 
Menage, at the in 8yo of 363 pages. The Premiers effais des Proverbes, 
Hamer publifhed by that author in 1653, having met with a 

good reception, he refolved to put out a fecond edition 
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6 
t) Nouvelles de 


cation of feveral g k £ 
Italian Proverbs. much larger, viz. that whofe title I have jut now 
mentioned. Mr de Brieux publifhed at Caén the ori- 
gins of fome proverbs in the year 1672, inizmo. If 


r99 
we go higher, we thall find at the end of Nicod’s r os 
Dianan (6) thé Explications morales d'aucuns Pro- C) Tie aisa 
verbes communs en la Langue Frangoife, with a tranfla- that of Paris 
tion of fome French proverbs into Latin verfe, by 1696, in folio. 
Joannes /Egidius Nucerienfis. “You will find in Mor- i7) Morhofius, 
hofius’s Pofiffor:many things upon this fubject; you Polyhit. /ib. fy 
will find there that’ Angelus Monofinius has treated at fA; 77t pag- 
large of the Italian proverbs: ite a book printed at >” 

Venice in the year 1604, and: (7) that Julius Jarini \8) Printed at 
wrote a book, intituled, Scuola del Voko (8), wherein n "0 9472 
the Italian proverbs are placed according to the order eet 

of human actions, and attended with fome prudential 9) Printed at 
precepts.. You will fee-there-that the alphabetical col- nape yare? 
lection of Italian proverbs, made by. Orland Perfquet; and 1606, ee 
is to be found in Gruterus’s Thefaurus; and that one ieee 
Thomafo Buoni, who is mentioned, publithed a colle- vro) See Nicolas 


a h a Antonio, Bibl. 
ction of Italian proverbs, in two volumes (9). But Hif S i, 


ipe 
you will not find there the origine de wolgari Pro- pag. 559. 
verbii, publihed by Aloytio Cinthio, at Venice, in (11) Mentio e- 
the year 1526 (16). Morhofius had forgot the name tiam fit, f re&è 
of a modern author, who has colleċłed the Italian memini, in po~ 
proverbs, and is mentioned in the Journals (11): Temi Ephes. 
This new author is no other than Mr Menage. au aoe aca 
does not appear that Morhofius was well acquainted autotie qui Pro- 
with the writers of our French proverbs, ` He verhia Iwlica cons 
only mentions the collection of an anonymous au- &ert, cujus 
thor, and that of Fob« Ægidius Nucerienfis, ana the Tini ce nomion 
firft edition of Belinghen’s proverbs, and laftly, of one bsfius, Polybiflors 
le Duc, who put outa book (12), inticuled, Proverbes sib. i, cap. xxi, 
en Rimes, ou Rimes en Proverbes. Morh«tius knew the Pag. 256. The 
colle&tion of Spanifh proverbs made by Ferdinand N«'n- Journal des Spas 

= ” vans, 1083, page 

nez, Profeflor of Eloquence and of the Greek tongue at 1647 Durt T 
Salamanca, and the Filofphia vulgar of Juan de Mal dit. and the Nous 
Lara (13), and the Medicina Efpannola contenida en velles ae la Rap, 
Proverbios vulgares de nuefira Lengua, compofed by be Lettres, for 
Juan Soropan de Rieros. That Fibjephia vulgar isa ‘ ae I 
collection of a thoufand proverbs, with their explica- ‘tion th i 7 


€ c ut colleFtion 
tion. I do not wonder he does not mention the book. of Mr Menage. 


of our Spinofa ; for it is loft. He does not forget 
the compilers of German; Englifh, and Dutch pro- 


(12) Printed at 
verbs. I know no author that mentions Polydore 


Paris, 1665, 


wee e f in 12mo, 
Virgil, who pretends to have broke the ice; both with i 3) Te thould b 
refpećt to proverbs, and to the inventors of things. Mallara, $ 


His treatife of proverbs came out in 1498, and was 
dedicated to Guido Ubaldo, Duke of Urbino (14). I (14) See the E- 
have an edition of it revifed and enlarged the fourth Pile Dedicatory 
time. It was printed at Bafil 1541, it contains 456 95 Pe book ae 
pages in Svo. rum, written by 

Polydore Virgils 


SPINOZA (BenepictT Dz) a Jew by birth; who forfook Judaifm, and at 


laft became an Atheift, wasa native of Amfterdam. 


He was a fyftematical Atheift, 


and brought his Atheifm into a new method, tho’ the ground of his do¢trine was 


the fame with that of feveral antienc and modern Philofophers, 


and the Eaftern countries, [4]. 


[4] Hewas a fifematical Atheiff, and brought his 
Atheifm inte anew method, thd the ground of his new do- 
crine was the fame with that of feveral antient and 
modern Philofophers, both in Europe and the eafiern 
countries.) L think he is the firt who reduced Atheifm 
into a fyitem, and formed it into a body of doétrine, 
ordered and conneéted according to the manner of 
the Geometricians; but otherwiie his opinion is not 
new. It has been believed long ago, that the whole 
univerfe is but one fubfance, and that Gop and the 
world are but one Being. Pietro della Valle mentions 
certain Mahometans, who call themfelves Eb? Etab- 
kik, or men of truth, men of certainty, who believe 
that there is nothing exiftent but the four elements, which 
are GOD, man, and every thing elfe (1). He alfo 
Pag, 648, zacntions the “indilkites, another Mahometan fett. 
(4) Pietro della They come near the Sadducees, and kawe their name from 
oP tbe ed aa them. They do not beliewe a providence, nor the refur- 
apud Belpier, 12, 220% of the dead, as Giggoius fhewws upon the avord 
(4) Afferuit De- Zindik (2}.. . . . One of their opinions is, that what- 
um efle materiam ETEN és fen, avbatever is in the world, avbatever bath 
Ae quod been created is GO D (3). There have been fuch Here- 
ete tics among Chriftians ; for we find in the beginning 
eph Raynaud, Of the NUIIth century, one David of Dinant, who 
‘hel. Nataraj Made no diflin€tion between Gon and the firk matter. 
Ditting, vi, lt isa miflake to fay that he is the firt who vented 

fuch a foolifh doétrine (4). Does not Albertus Magnus 
mention a Philofopher, who had done the like.? 


A List of fome 
perfons who had 
the fame opinion 
with Spinoza. 

(1) See the ar- 
tice ABUMUS. 
LIMUS, remark 
[E]. 


{2) Betpier, Re- 

margues curieares 
iur Rieut, Etat 
Pstent de PEm- 
Pite Ottoman, 


hum. 6, pag, 
363.7 me 


both in Europe 


As for the latter, one needs only read what I have 


faid 


€ Alexander Epicureus dixit Deum effe materiam, vel 
€ non effe extra ipfam, & omnia effentialiter effé 
€ Deum; & formas efle accidentia imaginata ; & non 
< habere veram entitatem, & ideo dixit omnia idem 
< effe fubftantialiter, & hunc Deum appellavit ali- 
<€ quando Jovem, aliquando Apollinem, & aliquando 
* Palladem ; & formas effe peplum Palladis, & vetem 
€ Jovis; & neminem fapientum ajebat ad plenum re- TN 
€ velare pofle ea que latebant fub peplo Palladis & fub Gh Albertus in 
< vefte Jovis (5).- - - - Alexander the Epicurean held, ij; rs SaN 

© that GOD was matter, or was not different from it, apud Pererium 

© and that all things were effentiall) GO D, and that de commumbus 

© forms were imaginary accidents, and had no real entity, Principiis, ib. vy 
tand therefore he faid all things were fubftantially the Aa xii, pag. rio 
c fame; and this GOD be called fomelimes Jupiter, 39? 31 

€ fometimes Apollo, and fometimes Pallas: and that 
< forms were the robe of Pallas, and garment of F upiter ; 
tand he afferted that none of the wife men could fully 
© reveal what was concealed under the robe of Pallas, 
© and the garment of Jupiter? Some believe that this 
Alexander lived in Plutarch’s time (6); others fay 
in exprefs words, that he lived before David of Di- 
nant. Secutus fuit Alexandrum qui fecit librum de ma- 
teria, ubi probare conatur omnia effe unum in materia. (7) Ad lib. i, 
This we find in the margin of the treatife, in which 
Thomas Aquinas confutes that monitrous and extra- 
vagant opinion (7). Perhaps, David of Dinant knew 
not that there.was fuch a Philofopher of the Epicurean 


fett, 


(6) Is eft, opinors 
quem inter fodales 
liuos memorat 
Plutarchus T, 
fympof. 3. Thos 
mafius, Differtats 
XIV, ad Phil, 
Stoic. page 1990 


Toma contra 
entil. cap. xvity 
fi2g ed. Lurd, 
A. 1486, Thomafa 
ibid, pe 2005 


200 


(3) See Prateolus, 
in Elencho Hæ- 
refum, Voce Al- 
maricus, pag. mt. 
23. He fays, that 
according to fome 
authors, that He- 


etic and bis ad- 


Berents were 
burnt alive. 


(9) Hæc de A- 
malrico Gerfon 
traét. de Concord. 
Metaph. cum 
Leg. Part. IV, 
Oper. alphab. 
zo, lit. N. ex 
Hoftienfi & O- 
done Tufculano, 
Thomafius, Dif- 
fert. XW, ad 
Phil, Stoic. 200. 


(10) Cicero de 
Nat. Deomm, 
lib, i, cap, lis 


(11) Idem, Aca- 
dem. Queft. 
lib, ii, cap, 
xxxviii 


SPINOZA. 


faid th the 


ea 3. but at leaft it mult bé“granted me, that he knew 


very well he had not invented that doctrine. Had he 
not learned it of his mafter ? Was he not the difciple 
of that Amalricus, whofe dead body was dug up and 
burnt in the year 1208, and who taught that all 
things were G o'v, and but one Being (8)? < Omnia 
< fant Deus: Deus eft omnia. Creator & creatura 
idem. Ideæ creant & creantur. Deus ideò dicitur 
finis omnium, quòd omnia reverfura funt in ipfum, 
ut in Deo immutabiliter conquiefcant, & unum in-- 
dividuum atque incommutabile permanebunt. Et 
ficut alterius natarze non eft Abraham, alterius 
Ifaac, fed unius atque ejufdem: fic dixit omnia efe 
unum, & omnia effe Deum. Dixit enim, Deum 
efe effentiam omnium creaturarum (9). - - - - AH 
things are GO D, GOD is all things. Creator and 
creature the fame. Ideas create and are created. GOD 
is therefore faid to be the end of all things, becaufe 
they all return into bint, that they may reff unchange- 
ably in GOD, and continne one individual and unalte- 
rable. And as Abraham is not of one nature, Ifaac of 
another, but of one and the'fame: fo he afferted that 
all things were one, and all things were GOD. For he 
affirmed GOD to be the effence of all creatures? I 
dare not affirm that Strato, a Peripatetic Philofopher, 
was of the fame opinion ; for I do not know whether 
he taught that the univerfe or nature was a fimple and 
only fubftance: I only know, that he believed it to be 
inanimate, and that he acknowledged no other Gop 
than nature. ‘ Nec audiendus ejus (The. phrafti) audi- 
tor Strato, is qui Phyficus appellatur, qui omnem 
vim divinam in natura fitam efle cenfet, qua caufas 
gignendi, augendi, minuendi habeat, fed careat omni 
fenfu ac figura (10). Neither is Strato, Theo- 
phrafuss difciple, to be heard, he who is called the 
Natural Philofopher, who thinks that all divine 
power was lodged in nature, in which are the caufes 
of producing, increafing, and diminifbing, but is with- 
out any fenfe or figure. As he laughed at Epicurus’s 
atoms and vacuum, one might think that he made no 
diftinétion between the feveral parts of the world ; 
but this is no neceflary confequence. All that can be 
concluded is, that his opinion comes a great deal nearer 
Spinozifm, than the fyftem of atoms. Here follows a 
aflage, wherein it is more largely fet forth. < Negas 
* fine. Deo poffe quicquam, ecce tibi è tranfverfo 
€ Lampfacenus Strato, qui det ifti Deo immunitatem 
magni quidem muneris. Sed quum Sacerdotes Deo- 
rum vacationem habeant, quanto eft æquius habere 
ipfos Deos ? Negat opera Deorum fe uti ad fabri- 
candum mundum. Quæcuñque fint docet omnia ef- 
fecta effe natura, nec ut ille qui afperis, & levibus, 
& hamatis, uncinatifque corpufculis concreta hac effe 
dicat interje€to inani, fomnia fenfet hic efle Demo- 
criti non docentis, fed optantis. Ipfe autem fingu- 
las mundi partes perfequens, quicquid aut fit, aut 
fiat, naturalibus fieri, aut factum efle docet ponde- 
tibus & motibus : fic ille & Deum opere magno libe- 
rat, & me timore (11). --- You deny any thing to 
have pozver but GO D; behold, on the contrary, how 
Strato of Lampfacus, gives to that GOD an im- 
munity from acting. And feeing the priefts of the gods 
enjoy a vacation, how much more reafonable is it that 
the gods themjelves fhould have it? He denies that 
be ufes the operation of the gods in fabricating the 
world. All things that exift, he fays, are effected by 
nature, not as be who faid, that all things were 
€ formed by the coalition of rough, fmooth, crooked, and 
hooked particles, wucvities being interfperfed, he thinks 
thefe to be the dreams f Democritus. But, confider- 
ing all the parts of the warld, be afferts that all things 
avhich exiji, or are made, are produced by weights and 
e motions : jo he bath exempted G O D from great labour, 
€ aud me from fear” ‘There is even ground to believe 
that he did not teach, as the Atomifts did, that the 
world was a new work, and produced by chance ; but 
that he taught, as the Spinozifts do, that nature has 
produced it neceflarily and from all eternicy. 1 think 
the following words of Plutarch, if rightly underflood, 
aignify, that nature made all things of itfelf, and with- 
‘out knowledge, and not that irs works began by 
chance. Teacuray Tov xógmov avrò u Cõov elves 
Tè SE LETA guow ENEOLIT zara ry. apy hy 
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‘fofnark [D] of the article JAPAN, and what I thall fay below concerning the 


Theology 


Sar Tév ouome? webby resor. Denique mundum 
ipfum animal effe hegac (Svr@to) vultqie naturam fequi 
temerarios fortuna impetus, initium enim rebus dare 
fpontaneam quandam nature vim, & fic deinceps ab 
eadem natura phyficis motibus imponi finem (12). 
- - - Finally, Strabo denies that the world itfelf is an 
animal, and will have it, that nature obeys the cafual ini- 
pulfes of fortune, for a certain fpontaneous power of na~ 
ture gives to things a beginning, and in like manner after. 
wards, an end is put by the fame nature to Phyfical mo- 
tions. This tranflation, which I have found in page 
58 of Lefcaloperius’s commentary upon Cicero de 
Natura Deorum, and to which I have added enim 
after initiumi, is better than that of Amyot, and 
that of Xylander: neverthelefs, there is fomething 
in it that does not fuit the notion one ought to 
have of the opinion of that famous Philofopher, 
the greateft of all the Peripatetics (13). - The words 
temerarii fortune impetus {poil the fymmetry of his 
fyfiem ; and we fee that Laétantius diftinguifhes it 
from that of the Epicureans, and afcribes no chance 
to it. < Qui nolunt, /ays þe (14), divina providentia 
€ faum efie mundum, aut principiis inter fe temerè 
coéuntibus dicunt efle concretum, aut repente na- 
tura extitife. Natura verò (ut ait Straton) habere 
in fe vim gignendi, & vivendi, fed eam nec fenfum 
habere ullum, nec figuram : ut intelligamus, omnia 
quafi fua fponte effe generata, nullo artifice, nec 
authore. Utrumque vanum, & impoffibile. - - - - 
Thofe wha will not have the world to have been made 
by divine providence, fay, that it either proceeded from 
the fortuitous concourfe of principles, or, on a fudden, 
exifted by nature. But nature (as Strato Jays) has in 
itself the power of producing, and of living, but hath 
neither any fenfe nor figure : that we may underfland all 
things to be produced fpontancoufly, without any artificer 
or author. But both thefe opinions are frivolous and 
abfurd? Note, that Seneca reprefents Plato’s do- 
Ctrine and that of Strato, as two oppofite extremes : 
one of them deprived Gop ofa body, and the other 
deprived him of a foul (15). I think I have read in 
Father Salier’s book upon the fpecies of the Eucharift, 
that feveral antient Philofophers or Heretics taught 
the unity of all things ; but becaufe I have not that 
book now, I only mention this by the by. Father 
Salier is a French Minime. His book printed at Paris, 
in the year 1689, is intituled, Hifforia Scholaftica de 
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Speciebus Eucharifticis, five de formarum materialium na- 


tura fingularis obfervatio &x@profanis facrifgue Autoribus. 
It has been mentioned in the Hiffoire des Ouvrages des 
Ssavans, for September 1690, page 13. 

The dé&trine of the foul of the world, which was fo 
common among the Antients, and made the principal 
part of the fyftem of the Stoics is, at the bottom, the 
fame with that of Spinoza. Which would more clearly 
appear, if it had been explained by authors verfed in 
Geometry 3 but becaufe the books wherein it.is men- 
tioned, are written rather in a rhetorical than a dogma- 
tical method ; whereas Spinoza is a precife writer, and 
avoids the figurative flyle, which often hinders us 
from having a juft notion of a body of doétrine ; hence 
it is that we find feveral material differences between 
his fyftem, and that of the foul of the world. If 
any one fhould maintain that Spinozifm is more co- 
herent, he fhould alfo maintain thatit is not fo ortho- 
dox ; for the Stoics did not deprive Gop of his pro- 
vidence ; they re-united in him the knowledge of all 
things ; whereas Spinoza afcribes to him only feparated. 
and very limited knowledge. Read: thefe words of Se- 
neca. ‘ Eundem quem nés Jovem intelligunt, cufto- 
€ dem RECTOREMQUE univerfi, animum ac f{piri-, 
£ tum, mundani hujus operis dOminum & artificem, cui 
* nomen omne convenit. Vis illum fatum vocare è? 
€ non errabis. Hic eft, ex „quo fufpenfa funt omnia, , 
< caufa cayflarum. -Vis illumi providentiam dicere ” 
“re€te dices. Et enim, cujùàs confilio huic mundo 
€ providetur, ut inconcuflus eat, & a€tus fuos explicet. 
€ Vis illum naturam vocare ? non peccabis. Eft enim, 
€ ex quo nata fuńt omnia, cujus fpiritu vivimus- 
< Vis illum vocare mundum ? non falleris. Ipfe enim 
€ elt, totum quod vides, totus fuis partibus inditus, & 
€ fe fuftinens vi fua (16). Quid eft autem, cur non 
€ exiflimes in eo divini aliquid exiftere, qui Dei pars 
£ elt? Totum hoc quo continemur, & unum & 

> Neus, 


(12) Plutarch 
adverfus Colo- 


tem, 2, KIS, M, 


(13) Tav ġa- 
Awy Mepirary. 
Tinüv ó ropy- 
QaióTaToç 
ErpåTuv. Pera 
pateticorum res 
liquorum fum- 
mus Strato, Pl. 
tarch, ubi fupra, 


(14) Lactant. de 
ira Dei, cap, x, 
Pog. 5330 


(15), Ego feram 
aut Platonem aut 
Peripateticum 
Stratonem, alter 
fecit Deum fine 
corpore, alter 
fine animo? &- 
neca, in Libro 
contra Superfli« 
tiones, apad Ass 
guflin. de Ciuta 
Dei, lib. vi, 
Caps Xe 


Quiet. Natat 
Lb, thy Fol oo" 


(17) Idem, Epift. 
KCI, pag. me 
gsn 


(13) Lucan. 
Pharfal. lib, ixy 
vers 573+ 
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(19) Gaffendus, 
an Examine Phi- 
Jofoph. Fludda- 
Ne, num, 2, , 
Operum Tom, iii H 


Pog, 247, 


SPINOZA. 


Theology of a fect of the Chitiefe [8]: 


© Deus, & focii ejus fumus & membra (17). - - ~ They 
mean the fame Jupiter as ave, the preferver and G o- 
VERNOR Of the univerfe, a mind and Jfpirit, the 
Lord and artificer of this. mindane fabric, to whom 
every appellation doth agree. Will you call him Fate ? 
You will not be miffahen. It is he upon whom all 
things depend, the caufe of caufes. Will yon name him 
Providence ? You will be in the right. For it is he 
by whofe care this world is fo ordered that it goes on 
freadily, and exerts ifs operations. Will you give him 
the name of Nature? You miftake not. For it is he from 
whom all things receive their beginning, by whafe fpi- 
vit we live. Will you call him the World? You fpeak 
the truth. For be is all what you fee, all diffufed 
through all ifs parts, and fupporting himfelf by bis 
own power. Why therefore do not you believe that 
there is fomething divine in that which is a part of 
God ? All that in which we are contained, is-both one, 
and God, and we are his companions and members? 
Read alfo Cato’s difcourfe in the ninth book of Lu- 
can’s Pharfalia, efpecially thefe three verfes : 
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Ekne Dei fedes nifi terra, & pontus, & aër, 

Et cœlum & virtus ? Superos quid quærimus ultra ? 

Juppiter eft quodcunque vides, quocungue mo- 
veris (18). 


Is not the feat of Fove, earth, fea, and air, 

And heaven, and virtue ? Where wou'd wefurther trace 
The god? Where er we move, whate er we fee 

Is Jove. - - - - - 


I fhall obferve, by the way, an abfurdity of thofe, who 
maintain the fyftem of the foul of the world. They 
fay, that all the fouls both of men and brutes, are par- 
ticles of the foul of the world, which are re-united to 
their whole, by the death of the body: And to make 
us underftand it, they compare animals to bottles full 
of water; floating upon the fea. If thofe bottles were 
broke, their water would be re-united to its whole ; 
thus it is with particular fouls, fay they, when death 
deftroys the organs in which they were fhut up. Nay, 
fome fay that extafies, dreams, and intenfe meditations, 
se-unite a man’s foul to the foul of the world, and that 
this is the reafon why people foretel things to come by 
compofing figures of Geomancy. Nihil heic attingo de 
arte illa prophetica deque Geomantia, quibus ipfe Fluddus 
guam plurimum tribuit. Etfi enim mens cogitando fic in 
Stipfam colligi, ac weluti abfirahi poffit, ut humanas res 
contempletur velut è quadam fpecula: attamen quod illa 
poffit, quandiu hoc mortali circumveflitur corpore, ita 
uniri anima mundane, ut ficut illa omnia cognoftit, ita 
ipfa particeps fiat cognitionis hujufmodi: quod illa item in 
hac extafi digitos regat ad exprimenda varia pun@ula, ex 
quibus effedius five arbitrarios, five fortuitos colligere 
liccat: hoc aut longe fallor, aut fabulam fapit (19). - - - - 
Itis no difficult thing to perceive the falfity of this 
parallel. The matter of the bottles floating in the fea 
is an inclofure, which keeps the fea water from touch- 
ing the water they are full of ; but if there was a foul 
of the world, it would be difperfed through all the 
parts of the univerfe, and therefore nothing could pre- 
vent the union of the foul to its whole, and death could 
not produce that re-union. I fhall fet down a long 
paflage of Bernier, whereby it will appear, that Spi- 
nozifm is only a particular method of explaining a 
do&trine, which very much prevails in the Eaft 
Indies, 
< You are not ignorant of the doétrine of many an- 
tient philofophers concerning the great foul of the 
world, whereof they fay our fouls and thofe of Brutes 
are portions. Should we thoroughly examine Plato’s 
and Ariftotle’s doétrine, perhaps we fhould find that 
it was their opinion. This is ina manner the uni- 
verfal doétrine of the Pendets, Pagans in the Eaft 
Indies ; and that very fame doétrine conftitutes to 
this day the cabala of the Sonfys, and of the greateft 
part of the men of letters in Perfia, and is explained 
in Perfian verfes very fublime and emphatical in their 
Goult-chez-raz, or parterre of myfteries; as it has 
been the doétrine of Flud, which our great Gaffen- 
dus has fo learnedly confuted, and that wherein 
moft of our Chymifts are bewildred. Now thofe 
Cabalifts, or Indian Pendets, carry the extravagance 


mee cua all thofe philofophers, and pretend that 
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_Thave not-been: able to learn any particulars 


relating 
< God, or that Supreme Being, which they call Achar; 
immutable, immoveable, has not only produced or 
taken fouls out of its own fubftance, but alfo what- 
ever is material and corporeal in the univerfe, and 
that their production was not made in the way of 
efficient caufes, but as a fpider produces a cob-web 
out of its own bowels, and re-affumes it whenever it 
pleafes. Creation therefore, fay thefe imaginary 
doors; is only an extraétion or extenfion, which 
God makes of his own fubftance, of thofe webs 
which he draws, as it were, out of his own bowels, 
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ing that divine fubftance, thofe divine webs into him- 
felf; fo that the. laft day of the world, which they 
call Maperlé, or Pralea, in which they believe there 
will be a general deftruétion of all things, will 
only be a general re-affluming of all thofe webs which 
God had thus emitted out of himfelf. And there- 
fore, fay they, there is nothing real and effective int 
any thing which we think we fee, hear, fmell, 
tafte, or touch: this world is nothing but a kind of 
dream, anda meer illufion,; becaufe that multitude 
and great variety of things, that appear to us, ard 
but one and the fame thing, viz. God himfelf, as 
all our different numbers, ten, twenty, one hun 
dred, a thoufand, and fo of others; are but one and 
the fame unity repeated feveral times. But if you 
afk them a reafon of fuch a fancy, and if you defire 
them to explain that emanation and return of fub- 
ftance, that extenfion, that apparent diverfity, or 
how it comes to pafs that God, who is not corpo- 
real, but Biapek, as they own, and incorruptible, 
Should neverthelefs be divided into fo many portions 
of bodies and fouls; their anfwer confifts only in 
comparifons, that Gop is like an immenfe ocean, 
in which many vials full of water fhould move; that 
thofe vials, wherever they fhould go, would be 
always in the fame ocean, in the fame water; and 
that if they fhould break, the waters contained in 
them would then be united to their whole, to that 
ocean of which they are portions. Or they will tell 
you, that it is with Gop as itis with light, which is 
the fameall over the world, and yet appears a thou- 
fand ways different, according to the variety of the 
objeéts (20) on which it falls, or according to the 
different colours and figures of the glaffes thro’ which 
it is conveyed. ‘They will anfwer you, I fay, only 
with thefe comparifons, which have no proportion 
to Gop, and are only fit to caft a mift before the 
eyes of ignorant people ; and no folid anfwer can be 
expected from them. If they be told that thofe vials 
would indeed be in the like water, but not in the 
fame (21), and that there is indeed a like light all 
over the world, but not the fame; and fo with many 
other {trong objections, with which they are perpe- 
tually confounded ; they repeat ftill the fame com- 
parifons, and the fame fine words, or, as the Soufys 
do, the fine poems of their Goult-chez-raz (22)’. 
It appears from the following paffage that Peter 
Abelard is accufed of afferting that all things are Gop, 
< and that Gop is all things. ‘ Primam elementorum 
< concordiam efle Deum & materiam ex qua reliqua 
fierent, docuit Empedocles. ... .. Hæc erat illius 
ætatis Theofophia, hac notitia que de Caufa prin- 
cipe habebatur. Jam tandem obfoleverat; & inter 
veterum fomnia & phantafmata recenfebatur. Eam 
inter veteris Philofophiæ parietinas & rudera revoca- 
vit Petrus Abailardus, ingenio audax, & fama ce- 
leber : Sepultam cineribus invenit, & quafi Eurydicen 
Orpheus ab inferis tandem revocavit. Teftor Vaz- 
quezium i. part. guæfi. 3. art. 8. numb. 28. & 
Smifingum de Deouno trad... difp. 2. quaft. 2a numb. 
54. Deum effe omnia, & omnia efie Deum, eum in 
omnia converti, omnia in eum tranfmutari afferuit, 
quia Empedoclara, aut forté Anaxagoricd preventus 
Theofophia, diftinguebat fpecies fecundum folam ap- 
parentiam, nempe quia aliquot Atomi in uno fubjecto 
erant eduéte qua latebant in alio (23) Empe- 
docles taught, that the firft amicable conjunction of the 
elements was GOD and matter, of which the other 
beings were made - - - - This was the Theology of that 
age, this their opinion of the firft caufe. But at laf 
it grew obfolete, and «was reckoned among ft the dreams 
and chimeras of the antients.. This among the ruins and 
rubbifh of the antients was revived by Peter Abelard, 
Eee < a man 
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in the fame manner as deftruétion is only his re-affum:- 


(20) There is | 
here an error of 
the prefs in the 
original, 


(21) Note, that 
the Spinozifts 
make no better’ 
anfwer to the 
diftingtion be- 
tween fame and 
Tike, 


(22) Bernier, 
Suite des Me- 
moires fur l Em- 
pire du grand 
Mogol, pag. 20% 
& feg, Dutch 
Edit. 


(23) Caramocl, 
Philofophia Rea- 


lis, Wb, iii, §, fit, 


Pag. 375. 


202 


24) ‘The Japo- 
pp call him 


Kaca, 


(25) See the 
Aa Eruditor, 
1688, pag. 2575 
in the Extract of 
the book of Con- 
fucius, printed at 
Paris in the year 
1687. 


(26) Biblioth. 
Univerf. Tom, 
wit, pag. 403, 
404, in the Ex- 
tra& of the fame 
book of Confucius. 


* P, 29, Va- 
cuum & inane, 
Cum hiu én the 
Chinefe Language. 


(27) See, above, 
remark [E] of 
the article BION 
the Bory tthenite. 


(28) Acta Eru- 
ditor. Lipfienf. 
1688, pag. 257. 


(29) Biblioth. 
Univerfelle, Tom, 
wil, pag. 4.045 
& fege See alfo 
the remark [C], 
of the article jA- 
PAN, and the 
Nouveaux Mé- 
moires fur Petat 
préfent de la 
Chine par le 
Pere le Comte, 
Tom. ii, page 
303, Amfi, 
1698, 


SPINOZA 


relating to Spinoza’s family; but there is ground to believe it was mean and inconfidera 


< a man bold, and famous: be found it buried in afbes, 
and, as Orpheus did Eurydice, brought it back from 
bell. My authors are Vafguex and Smifingus. He 
afferted, that GOD was all things, and all things 
were GOD, that GOD was converted into all things, 
and all things transformed into God, becaxfe prepoffeffed 
with the Theology of Empedocles, or perhaps of Anaxa- 
goras, he diftinguifbed the fpecies according to appearance 
only, namely, becaufe fme atoms appear in one fubje@ 
«which lay hid in another? 

[B] What I fay concerning the Theology of a Je of the 
Chinefe.] The name of that feet is Foe Kiao. It was 
eftablifhed by royal authority among the Chinefe in 
the year 65 of the Chriftian Æra. Its firft founder 
was a fon of the King In fan vam, and was at firt 
called Xe, or Xe Kia(z4)3 and afterwards when he 
was thirty years of age, Foe, that is, xo man (25). 
The Prolegomena of the Jefuits prefixed to Confucius’s 
book publifhed by them at Paris, treats of that found- 
er at large. It is faid there, that © (26) having retired 
* into a defart, as foonas he came to be nineteen years 
ofage, and having put himfelf under the difcipline of 
four Gymnofophifts to learn Philofophy of them, he 
remained under their direction till the age of thirty 
years, when rifing in the morning before break of 
day, and contemplating the planet Venus, that bare 
fight gave him immediately a perfect knowledge of 
the firit principle ; fo that being full of a divine in- 
fpiration, or rather of pride and folly, he betoolc 
himfelf to inftruét men, gave out himfelf as a god, 
and drew after him fourfcore thoufand difciples.... 
At feventy-nine years of age, being upon the point 
of death he declared to his difciples, that for the 
fpace of forty years that he had preached to the 
world, he had not told them the truth ; that he had 
concealed it under the vail of metaphors and figures; 
but that it was time now to declare it to them. There 
is nothing, faid he, to be inquired after, and on which 
one may place ones hopes, but nothingne/s and a vacuum 
< *, which is the firft principle oe all things? Here is 
a man very different from our unbelievers: they do not 
leave off {peaking againft religion but towards the latter 
end of their life; they only renounce their Libertinifm, 
when they think the time of departing this life draws 
near (27). But it was then that Foe began to declare 
his Atheifm. Teterrimum virus Atheifmi jam moriturus 
evomuiffe perhibetur, diferte profeffus, fe per annos qua- 
draginta eoque amplius non declaraffe mundo veritatem, 
Sed umbratili E metaphorica dofrina contentum, figuris, 
fimilibus, ES parabolis nudam weritatem occultaffe; at 
nunc tandem, quando effet morti proximus, arcanum fen- 
Jum animi fui fignificare velle: extra vacuum igitur &F 
inane, primum fcilicet rerum omnium principium, nibil 
efè quod queratur, nihil in quo collocentur fpes nofiræ (28). 
His method was the reafon why his difciples divided his 
dočrine into two parts: one is outward, and is that 
avhich is publickly preached and taught; the other is in- 
ward, which is carefully concealed from the vulgar, and 
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‘difeovered only to thofe that are initiated. The outward 


doctrine, which, as the Bonzes expreft it, $ is only like 
the wooden frame on which an arch is built, and that 
is afterwards removed, when the building is finifhed, 
confifis 1. In teaching that there is a real difference be- 
tween good and evil, juftice and injuffice: 2. That 
there is another life wherein men fhall be punifbed or re- 
warded for what they have done in this world: 3. 
That happinefi may be attained by thirty two figures and 
“ fourfcore qualities. 4. That Foe or Xaca is a deity and 
< the faviour of men, that he was born for their fake, 
< out of compaffion for the errors be Jaw them in, that he 
* has expiated their fins, and that by virtue of his expia- 
< tion they foall obtain falwation after death, and fhall 
§ have anew and more happy birth in another world (29). 
‘They add to this five moral precepts, and fix works of 
mercy, and threaten with damnation thofe who neglect 
thofe duties. 

< The inward doftrine, which is never imparted to 

the vulgar, becaufe they ought to be kept to their 
duty by the fear of hell, and fach like ftories, as 
thofe Philofophers fay, is however in their opinion, 
the folid and true one. It confifts in laying down, 
as the principle and end of all things, a certain va- 
cuum and real nothingnefs. ‘They fay, our firt pa- 
rents iffued from that vacuum, and returned into it 
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< when they died, and that it is fo with all men, who 
* are refolved into that principle by deaths that men, 
€ all the elements, and all creatures, make part of that 
€ vacuum ; and that therefore there is but one and the 
* fame fubftance, which is different in all particular 
* beings only by figures and qualities, or an internal 
< configuration, much like water, which is always 
< effentially water, whether it has the form of fnow, 
€ hail, rain, or ice (30).’ If it bea monftrous thing 
to affert that plants, brutes, and men are really the 
fame thing, and to ground fuch an opinion upon this 
that all particular beings are not diftiné from their 
principle (31), it is ftill more monftrous to fay, that 
this principle has no thought, no power, no virtue. 
And yet, this is the doétrine of thofe Philofophers, 
they place the fupreme perfeftion of that principle in 
its inaction, and abfolute repofe. Hoe autem prin- 
cipiun cum doceant efè prorfus admirandum guid, purum, 
limpidum, infinitum, fubtile, quod nec generari poffit nec 
corrumpi, quod perfedtio fit rerum omnium ipfumque famme 
perfetum EF quietum; negant tamen, corde, wirtute, 
mente, potentia ulla inflru@um efe: imo hoc efe maxime 
proprium efèntiæ ipfius, ut nihil agitet, nihil intelligat, 
appetat nihil (32). Spinoza was not fo abfurd: the 
only or fole fubftance he admits, is always acting, al- 
ways thinking; and his mot general abftractions 
could not enable him to diveft it of action and thought. 

The foundations of his doétrine do not allow it. 
Obferve, by the by, that the followers of Foe teach 
Quietifm ; for they fay that all thofe, who, feek true 
happinefs, ought to be fo far abforbed by profound 
meditations, as to make no ufe of their intelleét, and 
that they ought, through a perfeét infenfibility, to fink 
into the repofe and ination of the firt principle; 
which is the true way of being perfectly like it and 
partaking of happinefs. They further fay, that thofe, 
who have attained to that flate of quietude, mày fol- 
low the ufual courfe of life as to the outtide, and teach 
others the doétrine commonly received. It is only in 
private and inwardly, that one ought to prattife the 
contemplative inftitute of the beatifical ination. Quo- 
circa quifquis bene beateque vivendi fit cupidus, hue afi- 
dua meditatione, fuique vidoria eniti oportere, ut prin~ 
cipio Juo quam fimillimus, affedius omnes humanos domet 
ac prorfus exftinguat, neque jam turbetur, vel angatur 
re úlla, fed ecftatici prorfus inftar abforptus altiffima con- 
templatione, fine ullo prorfus ufu vel ratiocinio intellectus, 
divina illa quiete, qua nihil fit beatius, perfruatur: 
quam ubi nadius fuerit, communem vivendi modum EF 
dodtrinam tradit aliis, EP ipfemet fpecie tenus fequatur, 
clam vero fibi vacet ac veritati, EÈ arcana illa quiete 
vitaque calefis inftituto gaudeat (33). Thofe who were 
moft intent upon this contemplation of the firft prin- 
ciple, formed a new feé, called Vu guei Kiao, that is, 
the fect of the idle or flothful, zibil agentium. Thus 
among Monks thofe, who pretend to the moft ftric& 
obfervance, form new communities, or a new fe&. 
The greateft lords and the moft illuftrious perfons fuf- 
fered themfelves to be fo infatuated with this Quietifm, 
that they believed infenfibility to be the way to per- 
fection and beatitude, and that the nearer a man came 
to the nature of a block ora ftone, the greater pro- 
grefs he made, the more he was like the firt princi- 
ple, into which he was to return. It was not enough 
that the body fhould be without motion for feveral 
hours ; the foul was alfo to be unmoveable, and defti- 
tute of all manner of fenfe. What I have faid comes 
fhort of the Latin which follows: Optizates imperii 
E fummos quofque viros hac infania adeo occupatos, ut 
quo quifque propius ad naturam faxi truncive acceffiffit, 
horas complures fine ullo corporis animique motu perfiflens, 
fine ullo vel finfuum ufe vel potentiarum, eo profeciffe 
felicius, propiorque E fimilior evafiffe principio fuo atrio, 
in quod aliquando reverfurus effèt, putaretur (34). A 
follower of Confucius refuted the impertinences of that 
fect, and fully proved this maxim of Ariftotle, that 
nothing can be made out of nothing (35), neverthelefs 
they maintained and fpread themfelves, and there are 
many people to this day, who apply themfelves to 
thofe vain contemplations (36). Did we not know the 
extravagances of our Quietifts (37), we fhould be apt 
to think that the writers, who mention thofe fpecu- 
lative Chinefe, neither well underftood nor faithfully 
related what they fay of them; but if we oai 
what 


(30) BL, inis 
vertelle, Tom, vih 
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Êi 406, 


(31) Omnia, 
quæcunque exi- 
ftunt, vita, fen 
fu, mente præ- 
dita, quamvis in- 
ter fe ufu & figus 
ra differant, in- 
trinkce tamen v 
num quid idem- 
que effe, quippe 

À principio fuo ine 
diftinda, Aga 
Erudit, Lipf. 
1688, pag, 258, 


(32) Ibid, 


Qutetism 
taught and 
practifed by fome 
Chinefes 


(33) Afa Erie 
ditor, 1688, page 
258. See alio 
the remark [K] 
of the article 
BRACH- 
MANS 


(34) bid. 
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35) Copio! 
Gins Anto: 
telicum illud cx, 
nihilo mhil fem 
Ibid, 


(36) Ibid. 
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(2) Called Fram- 
cis Vanden Ende 
Note, that Mr 
Kortholt, in the 
preface to the fe- 
cond edition of 
his father’s book 
de eribas Impo- 
foribus, fays that 
a young woman 

ht Spinoza 
Tatin, m that 
fhe was after- 
terwards married 
to Mr Kerkering, 
who was her 
fcholar at the 
fame time with 
Spinoza. 


(38) Purum, 
hintidum, fubtile, 
Stre before the 

elt 1 (32), 
arin, , fecabove, 
Citation (34)« 


SPINOZA 


able [C}. 


He learned the Latin tongue of 4 Phyfician (2) who tatight it at Amiterdain, 


3 


and applied himfelf early to the ftudy of Divinity (b), and beftowed many years upon it : () See the rä 


and afterwards he wholly devoted himfelf to the ftudy of Philofophy. 


Having a 


Geometrical Genius, and being defirous to have a good reafon for every thing, he 
quickly difliked the Doétrine of the Rabbins: fo that the Jews eafily perceived, he did 
not approve feveral articles of their religion; for he was againft any conftraint in mat- 
ters of belief, and a great enemy to diffimulation, and therefore he freely declared his 
doubts and his opinions, It is faid that the Jews offered to tolerate him, provided he would ge) taken frost 
comply outwardly with their ceremonies, and even that they promifed him a yearly : 


penfion ; but he could not refolve upon fuch an hypocrify. 


Flowever, it was only by 


degrees that he left their fynagogue; and perhaps he would not have broke with them 
fo foon, had he not been treacheroufly attacked coming froma play, by a Jew, who 


gave him a thruft with a knife. 
defigned to kill him. 
of his excommunication. I have enquired 
been able to find chem out (c). 


The wound:was flight but he believed the affaffin. 
From that time he left them altogether, which was the reafon 


into the citcumftances of it, but have not 


He wrote, in the Spanifh tongue, an apology for his 
leaving the fynagogue, which has not been printed, 


However it is known that he 


inferted feveral things in it, that have appeared fince in his Tractatus Theologicos Politicus 
(d), printed at Amfterdam (e) in the year 1670, a pernicious and execrable book, which 
contains all the feeds of the Atheifm he plainly difcovered in his Opera Pofthuma. 


Mr Stoupp has no reafon to infule the minifters of Holland for not anfwering the À 
What he fays of him is not always true [Æ]. 


Tratlatus Theologico-Politicus [D]. 


what pafles among Chriftians, we cannot with reafort 
difbelieve the extravagancies afcribed to the fect Foe 
Kiao, or Vu guei Kino. 

I am apt to believe either that the fenfe, which 
thofe men put upon Cum Aix, is not exactly expreffed, 
or that their notions are contradi@ory. They tell us 
that thofe words fignify emptinefs and nothingnefs, va- 
cuum EF inane à and in order to confute that fect, this 
axiom, Nothing can be made out of nothing, has been 
alledged againft them; therefore thofe who alledged 
it, muł have believed that, according to that feé, 
nothing is the principle of all Beings. I cannot be- 
lieve that thofe Chinefe take the word xothing in its 
proper iignification, and I fancy they underftand it, as 
people do, when they fay that there is nothing in an 
empty crunk. We have feen that they afcribe fome 
attributes to the firt principle,’ which fuppofe that 
they conceive it as a liquid (38). And therefore it is 
likely they only divelt it of the grofs and fenfible 
parts of matter, If it be fo, the difciple of Confucius 
would be guilty of the fophifm called ignoratio elenchi 3 
for he would have underftood by the word zihil, what 
has no exiftence; whereas his adverfaries underftood 
by it what has ñot the properties of fenfible matter. 
I fancy they meant by that word, near the fame as 
what the moderns mean by the word face; I fay; 
the moderns, who being neither Cartefians nor Ari- 
ftotelians, maintain that fpace is diftinét from matter, 
and that its indivifible, unpalpable, penetrable, un- 
moveable, and infinite, extenfion is fomething real. 
The difciple of Confucius would have eafily proved 
that fuch a thing cannot be the firft principle, if it is 
befides deftitute of activity, as the fpeculative Chinefe 
will have it. An extenfion, tho’ never fo real, can 
produce no particular Being, unlefs it be moved; and 
if it be {uppofed that there is no mover, the produ- 
tion of the world will be equally impoffible, whether 
there be an infinite extenfion, or nothing at all. Spi- 
noza would not deny that pofition; but he does not 
admit of a firft principle without action. The ab- 
ftraéted extenfion he gives it in general is only, pro- 
perly fpeaking, the idea of fpaces but he adds 
Motion to it, which may produce the varieties of 
matter. 

[C] His family... was poor and very inconfider- 
able.) It is well known that Spinoza would not have 
had a fufficient fubfiftence, if one of his friends had not 
left him by his will, wherewithal to maintain himfelf. 
The penfion that the fynagogue offered him, fhews 
that he was not rich. 

[D] Mr Stoupp bas no reafon to infult the minifters of 
Holland for not anfwering the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus.] He is the author of fome letters, inti- 
tuled, La Religion des Hollandois. ‘That book was 
written at Utrecht in the year 1673, whilft the French 
Were mafters of it. Mr Stoupp was then lieutenant- 
colonel of a Swifs regiment. 


Wards fo far as to be made a Brigadier, and wonld 


He raifed himfelf after- . 


When 
Spinoza 


liave been proihoted to higher offices, had he not been 
killed at the battle of Steinkerken (39). He had 
been formerly a ininifter, and had officiated in the 
French Church of the Savoy at London in Cromwell’s 
time. He affeéted in the letters I fpeak of to make 
an odious defcription of the gteat number of feéts that 
are in Holland. Here follows what he fays of Spino- 
zifm. < I fhould think that I have not mentioned all 
€ the religions of this country, if I fhould fay nothing 
of a famous and learned man; who, as I have been 
affured, has many followers wholly devoted to his 
opinions. His name is Spinoza; he was born a 
Jew, and has not abjured the Jewith religion, nor 
embraced the Chriftian : and indeed he is a very bad 
Jew, and not a better Chriftian: He has publifhed 
within thefe few years a Latin book intituléd, Jia‘ 
tus Theologico-Politicus, wherein the chief thing he 
feems to aim at is, to deftroy all religions, particu- 
larly the Jewifh and the Chriftian, and to introduce 
Atheifm, Libertinifm, anda full liberty for all re- 
ligions. He maintains that all of them have been 
invented for the public good, to the end that alk 
citizens may live honeftly and obey their magiftrates, 
and praétife virtue, not in hopes of any reward 
after death, but for the excellency of virtue itfelf, 
and the advantages that accrue in this very life to 
thofe who follow it. He does not openly declare 
in that book what he thinks of the Deity ; he only 
gives fome hints of it, and thereby difcovers it, 
whereas in converfation he plainly declares that 
Gop is not an intelligent, and a moft perfect and 
happy Being, as we fancy ; but only the power of 
nature, diffufed all over the world. Spinoza lives in 
this country 3 he has been fome time at the Hague, 
where he was vifited by all the curious, and even 
by fome women of quality, who pretend to more 
wit than is allotted to their fex His followers dare 
not difcover themfelves, becaufe his book wholly 
overthrows the foundations of all religions, and has 
cen condemned by a public decree of the States, 
and the fale of it is forbidden, tho’ they fell it 
ftill publickly. Among all the Divines that are in 
this country, none has ventured to confute the opi- 
nions contained in that treatife. Iam the more fur- 
prifed at it, becaufe the author difcovers a great 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue; of all the cere- 
monies of the Jewifh religion, of all the cuftoms of 
the Jews, and of Philofophy ; and therefore thofe 
Divines cannot fay that it is a book that deferves 
no anfwer. If they continue to be filent, it will be 
faid that they have no charity, fince they leave fuch 
a pernicious book unanfwered, or that they approve 
the opinions of the author, or have not the cou- 
sage and ability to confute them (40).’ 
The reader. may be pleafed to obferye, that whereas 
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mark [F] 


a Memoir imi 
arted to the 
ook feller. 


(d) See the boo! 

of Mr Van Til; 
minifter and pro- 
feffor of Divinity 
at Dort, intitaled, 
Het Voorbof der 
Heidenen usar de 
Ongeloowigen gro- 
pent. That book 
is mentioned in 

the Acta Erudite 


‘1695, Pag. 393- 


(e) And not at | 
Jamburgh, as it 
is in the title 
pages 


(39) In the be- 
ginning of Au- 
guit, 1602. 


(40) Religion des 
Hollandvis, Lete 


in the firft edition of this Diétionary, I quoted this ¢ hoe 65> 


paflage, according to my own tranflation, from the 
dtalian, in this I give it according to the words of the 
original, 


204. 


perum pofthum. 


(41) OF whom I 
have fpoken in 
citation (go) of 
the article R A- 
MUS. 


(42) The author 
of that anfwer 
was then minifter 
and profeffor of 
Divinity at Ni- 
meguen. He is 
profeffor at Gro- 
ningen. His La- 
tin name is Brat- 
nius, and has 
appeared in the 
title of feveral 
books. 


(43) Pag. 158. 


(44) Pag. 160. 


(4.5) Ibid. pag. 
161, 


(46) Ibid. pag. 


162. 


(47) Bron, Ve- 
ritable Religion 
des Hollandois, 
pag. 163. 


(48) Ibid. pag. 
164, 


(49) In the re- 
mark [MI 


SPINOZA. 


Spinoza betook himfelf to the ftudy of Philofophy, he quickly grew ott of conteit 
(f) Prafet. O- with the common fyftems, and was wonderfully pleafed with that of Des Cartes (f): 
He felt fo ftrong an inclination to inquire after truth [F], that he renounced the world 
in a manner, the better to fucceed in that enquiry. Not contented to free himfelf from 


original, fuch as Mr Des Maizeaux (41) did me the 
favour to communicate to me, 

An anfwer to thofe letters of Mr Stoupp was printed 
in 1675. It is intituled, La veritable Religion des 
Hollandois, avec une Apologie pour la Religion des Etats 
Genereaux des Prowinces Unies . . . . par Jean Brun 
(42). The fubftance of what concerns Spinoza in that 
anfwer is as follows (43); < Ithink Stoupp is mi- 
< faken, when he fays, that Spinoza bas not abjured 
the fF ewifh religion, fince he has not only renounced the 
opinions of the Jews, having forfaken all their pra- 
étices and ceremonies ; but alfo eats and drinks every 
thing that is fet before him, be it even fwine’s flefh, 
or wine come from the Pope’s cellar, without en- 
quiring whether it be Cafeher or Nefech. It is true, 
he profefles no other religion, and he feems to be 
very indifferent for all religions, unlefs Gop moves 
his heart. I fhall not enquire whether he main- 
tains all the opinions which Stoupe afcribes to him ; 
and it had been more edifying if Stoupe had faid no- 
thing of it: let him juftify himfelf, if he will. Nei- 
ther fhall I enquire whether he is the author of the 
book, intituled, Zradtatus Theologico-Politicus, How- 
ever I am affured that he does not own it; and if 
we may believe the title-page, it has been printed at 
Hamburgh, and not in thefe provinces. But fup- 
pofe this wicked book had been printed in Holland ; 
the States endeavoured to ftifle it in it’s birth, they 
have condemned it, and have prohibited the fale of 
it by a public decree, as foon as it came out in their 
country, as Stoupe himfelf confefles, pag. 67. I 
know it has been fold in England, in Germany, 
and France, and even in Swifflerland as well as in 
Holland ; but I do not know whether it has been 
prohibited in thofe countries. ‘The States, whilft I 
am writing this, exprefs their piety by forbidding 
that book again, with many others of the fame 
ftamp.” As for what concerns the reproaches and 
complaints, that this book had not been confuted, 
the author anfwers, 1. (44), That fince it has deen 
printed at Hamburgh, at leaft according to the title, 
Stoupp fhould rather complain of she Divines of 
that city, than of the Dutch. z. (45) That fince 
that pernicious book tends zo the fubverfion of Chri- 
flianity, the Roman Catholics and the Lutherans were 
no lefs obliged to confute it than the Reformed, and 
among the Reformed, the Divines of Germany, France, 
England, and Seuifferland, foould have done their duty 
in that refpect as well as the Dutch Divines. 3. That 
Mr Stoupe may be blamed for the fame thing. Why did 
he not anfwer it himfelf? 4. (46) That Spinoza's book 
is not more pernicious than his; for, if the firft teaches 
Atheifin openly, the other does it covertly: both of them 
Jhew the fame indifference for religion, An enemy, who 
attacks us privately, and under the appearance of friend- 
Seip, is much more dangerous than an open enemy. It is 
neceffary to cry out againfi a private enemy, that every 
body may know of it, whereas every body fiands upon his 
guard againf? a profeffed enemy. Perhaps, this is the 
reafon why the Divines of Holland and Swiffrland have 
been of opinion that there was no neceffity to make a fpeedy 
anfwer to Spinoza, believing that the horror of his do- 
rine is a fufficient confutation of it; the more, becaufé 
there is nothing new in that treatife, what is contained 
in it having been a thoufand times repeated by prophane 
men, and yet, thanks be to God, the Church has re- 
ceived no great harm by it. 5. (47), That he (John 
Brun) has written veral remarks upon that execrable 
book, which, perhaps, he would have publifhed, had 
not the war prevented it: Tho, fays he, I think I 
have fpent my time much better upon fome other works : 
nay, I never took Spinoza’s book to be fo pernicious as the 
defamatory libel of Stoupe’s. 6. (48) That, in fine, Spi- 
nozas trad has been confuted in Holland by an excellent 
man, who was a very good Divine, and a great Phi- 
lofapher, viz. by the late Mr Mansfeldt, Profeffr at 
Utrecht. Doubtlefs that confutation had been Sooner pub- 
lied, had not the author been prevented by death. “And 
I do not queftion that others would have confuted it 
long ago, had not Stoupe, and his accomplices, hindered 
it by this bloody war. I fhall fet down below (49) 
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all 


the titles of fome other anfwers to that book of 
Spinoza. 

[E] What he Jays of him, is not always true] Does 
he not fay, that, according to Spinoza, religions havé 
been invented to induce men to the practice of virtue, 
not in hopes of being rewarded in another world, but 
becaufe virtue is an excellent thing in itfelf, and pro: 
fitable in this life? Is it not certain that this Atheift 
had no fuch thoughts, and that he could not have ar- 
gued thus without making himfelf ridiculous ? All the 
religions in the world, both the true and the falfe 
ones, turn upon this great hinge, That there is an in- 
vifible Judge, who rewards and punifhes after this 
life, as well the outward, as the inward aétions of 
men. ‘The great ufe of religion is fuppofed to derive 
from that; and if religion had been invented, this 
had been the chief motive of the contrivers of it. | 
It is plain enough that in this life good aétions do 
viot generally procure temporal advantages to men, 
and that bad ones are the moft ufual and moft effe€tuai 
way to wealth and power; and therefore in order to 
infpire men with the love of virtue, and prevent their 
running into vice, it had been neceflary to propofe 
to them rewards and punifhments after this life. This 
is the craft which the libertines afcribe to thofe, 
whom they pretend to have been the firft contrivers 
of religion. This is what Spinoza fhould’ have be- 
lieved, and doubtlefs he -believed it; and therefore 
Mr Soupp did not underftand him in that refpeét, but 
tock him in the quite contrary fenfe to what he meant. I 
wonder this fault was left in the Supplement to Moreri’s 
Ditionary, in an article that bears Mr Simon’s name. 
Note, that thofe who deny the immortality of the 
foul, and providence, as the Epicureans did, are thofe 
who maintain, that virtue ought to be followed by 
reafon of it’s excellency, and becaufe the practice of 
morality is attended in this life with fo confiderable 
advantages, that we have no reafon to complain. 
Doubtlefs, this is the doctrine Spinoza would have 
taught, if he had been fo bold as to dogmatize pub- 
lickly. 
| [F] He found himfelf fo ftrongl inclined to enquire after 
truth.) The proof of thefe words, and of feveral 
others in the text of this article, is to be found in 
the preface to the pofthumous works of this author. 
Fuit ab ineunte etate literis innutritus, & in ado- 
lefcentid per multos annos in Theologia fe exercuit 5 
poftquam verò eo xtatis pervenerat, in qua ingenium 
maturefcit, & ad rerum naturas indagandas aptum 
rédditur, fe totum Philofophia dedit : quum autem 
nec preceptores, nec harum Scientiarum Auétores 
pro voto ei facerent fatis, & ille tamen fammo fci- 
endi amore arderet, quid in hifce ingenii vires vale- 
rent, experiri decrevit. Ad hoc propofitum urgen- 
dum Scripta Philofophica Nobilifimi & fammi Phi- 
lofophi Renati des Cartes magno ei fuerunt adju- 
mento. Poftquam igitur fefe ab omnigenis occupa- 
tionibus, & negotiorum curis, veritatis inquifitioni 
magna ex parte officientibus, liberaffet, qué minus 
à familiaribus in fuis turbaretur meditationibus, ur- 
bem Amfteledamum, in qua natus, & educatus fuit, 
deferuit, atque primò Renoburgum, deinde Voor- 
burgum, & tandem Hagam Comitis habitatum con- 
ceffit, ubi etiam IX Kalend. Martii anno fupra mille- 
fimum & fexcentefimum feptuagefimo feptimo ex 
Pthifi hanc vitam reliquit, poftquam annum ætatis qua- 
dragefimum quartum excefliffet. Nec tantum in veritate 
perquirenda totus fuit, fed etiam fe fpeciatim in Opticis 
& vitris, quæ Tele{copiis ac Microfcopiis infervire pof- 
fent, tornandis, poliendifque exercuit; & nifi mors 
eum intempeftiva rapuiffet, (quid enim in his efficere 
potuerit, fatis oftendit) præftantiora ab eo fuiffent fpe- 
randa. Licet verò fe totum mundo fubduxerit, & 
latuerit, plurimis tamen doétrina, & honore confpi- 
cuis Viris ob eruditionem folidam, magnumque 
ingenii acumen innotuit: uti videre eft ex Epiftolis 
ad ipfam fcriptis, & ipfius ad eas Refponfionibus. 
Plurimum temporis in Naturå rerum perfcrutandâ, 
inventis in ordinem redigendis, & amicis communi- 
candis, minimum in animo recreando infumpfit : 
quin tantus veritatis expifcandæ in co ardor rae 
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SPINOZA: 


all manner of bufinefs, he alfo left Amfterdam, becaufe the vifits of his friends too much- 


205 


interrupted his fpeculations, and retired into the country, -where he meditated without 
any -hindrance,. and made Microfcopes and Telefcopes. - He continued in the fame courfe. 
of life after he had fettled at the Hague; -and-was fo well pleafed with meditating, and 


putting his meditations into order, and communicating them to his friends, 
very little time in any recreation, and was fometimes three whole months 
out of doors. ‘Though he lived a very retired life, 


where. 


that he fpent 
without ftepping 
his name and his reputation flew every 


Free-thinkers reforted to him fromall parts [G]. The Palatine court defired to 


have him, and offered him a profefforfhip: of Philofophy at Heidelberg [H]. But he 


refufed it, as being an employment little confiftent with his great defire of in 


He fell fick of a lingring difeafe, 
at the Hague, the twenty-firft of February 1677, 


truth without any interruption. 


years of age (g). 


(51) Prefat. O- 
per. pofthumor, 
B. D, S, 


€ ut, teftantibus iis apud’ quos habitabat, per tres con- 

€ tinuos menfes in publicum non prodierit: Quinimò, 

< -ne in veritatis indagine turbaretur, fed ex voto in ed 

< procederet, Profefloratum in Academia Heidelbergenfi, 

€ ei a Sereniffimo Ele€tore Palatino oblatum, modefté 

< excufavit, uti ex Epiftola quinquagefima tertia (50) 

(go) Mir Fabri- & quart perfpicitur (51)..- - - - He was brought up 

cius, profeffor of * zo learning from his youth, and for many years fiudied 

Divinity at Hei- ¢ Theology 3 but avhen he came to greater maturity of un- 

delburg, ae < derflanding, he applied himfelf wholly to Philofophys 

Shaor Palatine; < but neither his teachers, nor the authors of thefe feiences, 

wrote that letter © anfavering his expedtations, or being able’ to fatiate 

to Spinoza, by € bis ardent defire of knowledge, he refolved to try the 

his mafter’s pop © frength of bis own renfon. To further this defign, the 

eae iis € Philofephical works of the mof renowned and’ excellent 

The following * Philofopher Renatus Des Cartes were agreat affifiance. 

letter is Spinoza’s € Wherefore after he had laid afide all fort of bufinefi 

anfwerto Mr € and care of affairs, which greatly hindered his Search 

es eae < after truth, that he might not be interrupted ‘in his 

known to be the © meditations by his acquaintance, he left the city of Am- 

author of the € flerdam, where be was born, and educated; and after 

Traftatus Tho- € bawing often changed his refidence, went at laft to live 

higieo-Pelitieuss € at the Hague, where be died of a confumption in Fe- 

< bruary 1677, in the forty-fifth year of bis age- He alfa 

< exercifed himfelf in turning and polifbing optic glaf- 

€ fes for Telefcopes and Microfeopes; and, had he not 

€ been removed by an utimely death, greater things might 

© have been expected of him, for he had fufficienth foewn 

€ bis ability. But tho herhad altogether withdrawn 

< bimfelf from the world, yet he was known to many 

© learned and honourable perfons, for his great learning 

° and capacity; as appears by the letters fent to him, and 

© bis anfusers. He fpent much time in fearching into the 

$ nature of things, and communicating what he bad found 

< to his friends, but very litle in recreation: yea, he 

< was inflamed with fuch an ardent defire of finding 

< out the truth, that be hath not been feen in public for 

€ three whole months, as bath been teftified by thofe with 

€ whom he lived. Befides, that he might not be inter- 

* rupted in his purfuit of truth, he modeftl excufed him- 

€ felf from accepting a profefforfbip, in the univerfity of 

< Heidelberg, offered him by the EleGtor Palatine, as 

© appears from the fifty-third, and fiflyfourth epiftles? 

The Theology he ftudied fo long was that of the 

(52) See the Jews. Tt is faid that he was not well verfed in their 

Supplement to Literature, and in the critical knowledge of the Scrip- 

Moreri’s Digtio- ture (52). However it is certain that he underftood He- 
a E the brew (53) better than Greek (g4). 

Pinoza, [G] Free-thinkers reforted to him from all parts.] 1 

(53) See at the have named one in another place (55). I omit the reft, 

end of his Opera and I fhallonly fay that the Princeof Condé, whofelearn- 

Pipama, hisa- Ing was almoft as great as his courage, and who loved the 

iigment of the Converfation of Free-thinkers, defired tofee Spinoza, and 

aov Gram- procured him a pafs to come to Utrecht. He command- 

ed there the troops of France. I have been told, that 

(4) Tam ex. he was obliged to go and vifit a poft the day Spinoza 

am linguæ Was to come, and that the term of the pafs expired be- 

fee cogni fore that prince returned to Utrecht: fo that he did 

ona ee not fee the author of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 3 

*rovinciam faf but he had given orders, that, in his abfence, Spinoza 

Stere audeam, thould meet with a good reception, and fhould not go 

prs h without a prefent. The author of the anfwer to „the 

a bolo» book, Intituled, La Religion des Hollandois, mentions 

ap., fab fin this in the following manner. € Before I leave this 

Pag. 136, fubjec&t, I mut needs fay that I wonder Stoupe 

€ fhould fo much inveigh againft Spinoza, and fay that 

(63) See the ati- he is vifited by many people in this country, fince’ 

NAULT, € he aranea fuch a ftriét friendíhip with him when 


I have heard fay that the Prince of Condé being at Utrecht in the 
year 1673, fent him word that he would be glad to fee him (b). 


quiring into çg) Taken from 
of which he died the Preface of 


A is Pofth 
being fomewhat above forty-four Works Se he 


remark [F]. 
Thofe who have been (p) see the re- 
acquainted mark [GC]. 


€ he was at Utrecht. For I have been affured that the 
< Prince of Condé, at his follicitation, fent for him 
< from the Hague to Utrecht on purpofe to difcourfe 
< with him, and that Stoupe praifed him very much, 
* and was very familiar with him (56).’ 

Having more exactly informed my felf in this mat- 
ter, I learned that the Prince of Condé was returned 
to Utrecht before Spinoza left it, and that it is very 
true that he difcourfed with that author. 

[H] The Palatine court .... offered him a profefforfhip 
of Philofophy at Heidelberg. M. Chevreau fays thereupon 
a thing that wants to be reétified. < Being at the 
€ court of the Elector Palatine, fays he (57), I gave (57) Chevrzana, 
€ a good charatter of Spinoza, though I then knew Tom, ii. pag. 99, 
€ that Proteftant Jew only by the firft (58) and fecond 10%Dutch Edit. 

€ parts of Des Cartes’s Philofophy, printed at Amfter- 8) To berk 

< dam for John Rieuwertz in 1663. ‘The Eleétor had {5°) nga ries 

€ that book; and after I had read fome chapters of it dox, Mr Chev- 
€ to him, he refolved to call him to his univerfity of reau thould have 
© Heidelberg to teach Philofophy, on condition that he arg Psi I 

< Jhould not dogmatize. Mr Fabricius, who was then Proteflant Few 
i ENE : abies 

profeffor of Divinity, was ordered to write to him ; by the frf ee 
< and though Spinoza was not in very good circum- 
€ ftances, yet he refufed to accept that honourable 
€ employment. The reafons of his refufal were en- 
€ quired into; and I conjeGtured from fome letters I 
£ received from the Hague and Amfterdam, that thefe 
< words, on condition that he fhould not dogmatizxe, had 
* frighted him’. M Chevreau is miftaken as to the 
condition that he fhould not dogmatize, and Mr 
Bernard rightly obferves that it had been a contra- 
diétion. ‘Thefe are his words, <€ One may very well 
<€ wonder, that fince Spinoza was already {fo well 
€ known, the Elector fhould have been willing to en- 
€ truft him with the care of teaching young people 
< Philofophy, and much more to require from him 
€ that he fhould not dogmatize ; for fince his impious 
€ do&trine was built upon the grounds and principles 
€ of his Philofophy, how could he have taught Phi- 

* lofophy without inftilling his poifonous errors ? Such 

€ a propofal, together with the law impefed on him, 

* implied a kind of contradiétion (59)’. It is certain, (59) Nouvelles 
that this condition was not required from him, and rine Nee ee 
that Mr Chevreau is miftaken in that particular: We September, 17005 
may eafily prove- it by the letter that was written to pag. 301. 

him. Mr Fabricius, who was ordered to write it, 

promifed Spinoza a full liberty of philofophizing ; of 

which, adds he, the Elector thinks you will not make 

an ill ufe to the prejudice of the religion by law efta- 

blifhed. If you come hither, you will live a pleafant life, 

and fuch as becomes a Philofopher.  Pdilofophandi 
LIBERTATEM habebis AMPLISSIMAM, quad te ad 

publice flabilitam Religionem conturbandam non abufurum 

credit.... . Hoc unum addo, te, fi huc veneris, witam 

Philofepho dignam cum voluptate tranfaGurum, nifi præ- 

ter fpem E opinionem nofiram alia omnia accident (60). (60) Epift. lii, 
Spinoza anfwered, that if he had ever wifhed to be a Spinozæ, pag. 
Profeffor, he could not have wifhed for any other pro- sha Oper: 
fefforfhip than that which was offered him in the Pala- P0} aumors 
tinate, efpecially on account of the liberty of philofo- 
phizing, which his Electoral Highnefs granted him. 
Si unquam mihi defiderium fuiffet alicujus facultatis pro- 
Selionem fifeipiendi, hanc folam optare potuiffem qua mihi 
È Sereniffimo Elefore Palatino per t2offertur, PRIESER- 
TIM OB LIBERTATEM PHILOSOPHANDI quam 
Princeps Clementiffimus concedere dignatur (61). I con- 
fefs, that among other reafons for which he declares 
he does not find himfelf difpofed to accept that pro- 


Fff fefforthip, 


(56) Brun, verie 
table Religion 
des Hollandois, 
pag. 164. 


(61) Ibig. Epift- 
liv. 


20 6 


C Taken from 
the Memoir im- 
parted to the 
Bookfeller. 


(4) Here is the 
title of that 
work: Renati 
Des Cartes Prin- 
cipiorum Philo- 
fophiæ Pars I, 
& II, more Geo- 
metrico demon- 
Rate per Bene- 
dictum de Spino- 


(62) Ibid. pag. 
563 


(63) In Decem- 
ber, 1700, page 
689, O90, 


(64) See the re- 
mark [Y] 


#65) Sebaftian + 
he is profeffor of 
Poetry at Kiel, 
fince the month 
of February 
z701. 


£66) Sebaflianus 
Kortholtus, 
Prafat. Editio- 
nis 2 Lraatus 
Chriftiani Kor-! 
tholti patris fur 
de tribus Impo- 
oribus, 


SPIN 
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acquainted with Spinoza, and the peafants of the villages where he lived a retired life 
for fome time, do all fay that he was a fociable, affable, honeft, friendly, and a good 
moral man [7]. . This is ftrange ; -but after all, it is nota more furprifing thing than to 
fee men live an ill life, though they be fully perfuaded of the truth of the Gofpel (i), za amtuon. 
Some will have it that he followed the maxim, Nemo repente turpiffimus, and that he foc Aet 
became an Atheift only by degrees, and that he was very far from being fo in the year Men 


Cogitata Meta. 


1663, when he publifhed the Geometrical demonftration of Des Cartes’s principles (k). phyfica, in qui. 


bus diffidliores, 


He appears as orthodox in that book upon the nature of Gon, as Des Cartes himfelf; gue tam in parte 
but we muft know that he did not then {peak according to his perfuafion [K]. There is neat Us go 


IS nerali, quim 


ground to believe that the ill ufe he made of fome maxims of that Philofopher, occafioned peu occurrunt, 
his Atheifm. Some fay that the pfeudonymous piece de Fure Ecclefiafticorum, printed in esi te 


fefforfhip, he fays, he does not know within what 
bounds he muft confine himfelf, that he might not 
feem to be a difturber of the religion eftablifhed by 
law. Cogito deinde, me nefeire, quibus limitibus libertas 
ifla philofophandi intercludi debeat, ne videar publice 
fiabilitam Religionem perturbare welle (62). But this 
does not prove that the condition mentioned by Mr 
Chevreau was required from him. This fhews that 
even good authors are very apt to give a wrong ac- 
count of a fa. Mr Chevreau fhould have been con- 
tented to fay, that Spinoza was given in a civil man- 
ner to underftand, that if he fhould impugn the prin- 
ciples of the Reformed Church, it would be taken a- 
mifs. Inftead of which he ufes a general propofition, 
importing a formal prohibition of dogmatizing : This 
is a perfect contradiction inthe terms. However, it is 
certain that the claufe inferted in the letter written to 
Spinoza, feemed very inconvenient to him: and this 
is what I meant to exprefs ina general way, when I 
faid, That he refufed that profeflorfhip of Philofophy, 
being an employment little confiftent with his great defire 
of inguiring after truth without any interruption ; for he 
had reafon to believe he fhould be continually interrup- 
ted, and that the divines of the Palatinate would make 
him lofe a great deal of time in juftifying to the prince 
what he fhould diétate to his {cholars, or what he fhould 
fay in his le€tures. They would have found in them fome- 
times one thing direétly contrary to the catechifm of the 
country, and fometimes another indire€tly contrary to 
it, Which would have occafioned many complaints 
and accufations: He knew not how far the thing 
would go, and therefore he could not be fure of living 
a quiet life; and though he had not fore-feen that it 
would make him lofe a great deal of time, he was fen- 
fible that his meditations would be very much interrup- 
ted by the obligation he would be under of giving lec- 
tures at {tated times, and by many other functions be- 
longing to a profeflor. I defire my reader to join with 
this explanation, which has been publifhed in the 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (63). 

[JZ] He was... a good moral man. Tf you ex- 
cept what he told his intimate friends, who were very 
defirious to be his difciples, he faid nothing in conver- 
fation but what was edifying. -He never fwore; he 
never fpoke difrefpectfully of God; he went fome- 
times to hear fermons, and exhorted others to go con- 
ftantly to church (64). He did not care for wine, 
good chear, or money. What he paid for his lodg- 
ings at a Painter's at the Hague was very inconfidera- 
ble. He minded nothing but ftudy, in which he fpent 
the greateft part of the night. He lived a perfect fo- 
litary life. It is true, he did not refufe the vifits oc- 
cafioned by his reputation ; and that fometimes he vifited 
confiderable perfons, not to talk of trifling things, or 
for his diverfion, but to difcourfe of flate-affairs, He 
underftood them well, though he had no fhare in 
them, and guefled pretty right what courfe general 
affairs would take. I find all thefe particulars in a 
preface of Mr Kortholt (65), who in a journey he 
made to Holland, informed himfelf of Spinoza’s life as 
well as he could. ¢ Vacavit interdum doétis & prin- 
< cipibus viris, fays he (66), quos non tam convenit, 

quam admifit, cum iifque de rebus civilibus fermones 
inftituit. Politici enim nomen affetabat, & futura 
mente ac cogitatione fagaciter profpiciebat, qualia 
hofpitibus fuis haud rara prædixit.. . .. Se profeflus 
eft Chriftianum, & vel Reformatorum vel Luthera- 
norum cectibus non modoipfe adfuit, fed &aliis auctor 
fæcpenumero & hortator extitit, ut templa frequenta- 
rent, domefticifque verbi quofdam divini præcones 
‘maximopere commendavit. Nec unquam jusjuran- 
£ dum aut petulans de Deo ditum ex ore Spinofe 

1 


nna nnraa 


iter explicantur, 


1665, 


t exiit} tec lnrpiore ufiis eft vino, & fatis duriter. 
€ vixit. Ideoque hofpiti quavis anni parte LXXX, 
* aureos Belgicos tantummodo perfolvit, & fummum 
€ CCCC, quotannis impendit. Auro plane non in. 
© hiabat. ----- He fometimes paffed his fpare hours 
© in converfing with learned and confiderable men, whofe 
© company he rather admitted than defired, and with 
© whom he talked of political affairs. For he lowed the 
© name of a Politician, and fagacioufly pierced into futu- 
< rity, and foretold bis friends feveral events. He pros 
© feffed to be a Chriftian, and not only went himfelf to 
© the churches of the Calwinifts or Lutherans, but like- 
€ wife frequently exhorted and encouraged others to go ta 
€ church and greatly recommended fome preachers to his 
© domeftics. Nor did ever an oath, or indecent expref- 
< fion concerning GOD, come from the mouth of Spinoza. 
€ Heufed wine very moderately, and lived an abfte- 
© mious life. Thus he paid his landlord only eighty guilders 
< in the quarter, and fpent abaut 400 guilders yearly. 
© He was certainly not covetous of money. 

[K] He did not then [peak according to his perfuafion.) 
On the contrary, he believed then the fame things 
which are to be found in his pofthumous works; viz. 
That our fouls are but modifications of the {ubftance of 
God. ‘This may be certainly inferred from the preface 
of the book, by any perfon who knows Spinoza's 
fyftem. I fhall fet down the paflage cf that preface, 
wherein it is faid, that having a {cholar to whom he had 
promifed to explain Des Cartes’s Philofophy, he feru- 
pled to depart ever fo little from the opinions of that 
Philofopher, though he did not approve of them in 
feveral things, efpecially in what concerns the will, 
and human liberty. < Cum Difcipulum fuum Cartefit 
© Philofophiam docere promififfet, religio ipfi fuit, ab 
< ejus fententia latum unguem difcedere, aut quid, 
< quod ejus dogmatibus aut non refponderet, aut con- 
< trarium effet, dictare. Quamobrem judicet nemo, 
illum hic, aut fua, aut tantum ea, quæ probat, do- 
cere. Quamvis enim qudam vera judicet, quedam 
de fuis addita fateatur; multa tamen occurrunt, qua 
tanquam falfa rejicit, & à quibus longè diverfam 
fovet fententiam. Cujus note inter alia, ut ex mul- 
tis unum tantùm in medium afferam, funt, quæ de 
voluntate habentur. Schol. Prop. 15. part. 1. Prin- 
cipior. È cap. 12. part. z2. Appendic. quamvis fatis 
magno molimine atque apparatu probata videantur : 
Negue enim eam diftinétam ab intellectu, multò 
minus tali præditam effe libertate exiftimat. Etenim 
in his aflerendis, ut ex Difèrtat. de Method. part. 4. 
E&F Meditat. 2. aliifque locis liquet, tantùm fup- 
ponit, non probat Cartefius, mentem Humanam effe 
fubftantiam abfoluté cogitantem, Cum contrà au- 
thor nofter admittat quidem, in Rerum natura effe 
fubftantiam cogitantem: Attamen neget illam con- 
ftituere effentiam Mentis humane; fed flatuat, eodem 
modo quo Extenfio nullis limitibus determinata eft, 
Cogitationem etiam nullis limitibus determinari : 
adeaque, quemadmodum corpus humanum non eft 
abfoluté, fed tantum certo modo fecundum leges 
nature extenfæ per motum & quietem determinata 
extenfio ; fic etiam mentem five Animam humanam 
non efie abfoluté, fed tantùm fecundum leges nature 
cogitantis per ideas certo modo determinatam cogi- 
tationem: quæ neceffario dari concluditur, ubi cor- 
pus humanum exiftere incipit. Ex qua definitione, „g } Ludovicus 
non difficile demonftratu effe putat, Voluntatem ab Meyer, Prefate 
intelle€tu non diftingui, multo minus eâ, quàm illi Renati Des Car 
Cartefius adfcribit, pollere libertate; quin imò tes, & ee 
ipfam affirmandi & negandi facultatem prorfus ficti- Boram aib dee 
tiam (67). ...... When be had promifed to teach his opfer. pet Bent’ 
difeiple the Philofophy of Des Cartes, he religionfly ob- dictum de S“ 
s ferved this rule, not to depart in the leaf from Des za. 

Cartes's 
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3665, was the fore-runner-of the Traffatus Theologico- Politicus [Z]. All thofe, who 


207 


a 


have confuted the “Trafatus Theologzico- Politicus, have difcovered in it the feeds of 


Atheifm ; but none has done it fo clearly as Mr John Bredenburg [M]. | 


It is not fo 


eafy to. anfwer all the difficulties contained in that book, as utterly to deftroy the 


r 


a Cartes's opinions, nor diate any thing which either 
avas not agreeable, or was contrary to them. There- 
fore let no man think that he here teaches bis own opi- 
nions, or even fuch as he approves. For though he 
judges fome things in this book to be true, and owns 
that he has added fome of his awn, yet it contains 
many tenets which he rejects as fale, and which are 
wery different from thofe he entertains. Of this Ifhall 
ive one inflance among many, in what concerns the 
Will, though that feems to be copioufly proved. For he 
does not believe the will to be diflin from the under- 
franding, much. lefi does he believe it to be endowed 
with fuch a liberty. For it appears from feveral 
places in Des Cartes’s books that in thefe affertions be 
only fuppofes that the human mind is an abfolutely thinking 
fubfiance ; but does not prove it. Whereas our author 
admits indeed that there is in nature a thinking fub- 
france: but he denies that it conftitutes the effence of 
the human mind, and lays it down that Thought, like 
Extenfion, is not determined by any limits. Thus, as 
the buman body is not extenfion abfolutely, but extenfion 
determined in a certain manner by motion and refl, ac~ 
cording to the laws of extended nature, after the fame 
manner the human mind or foul is not thinking abfo- 
lutely, but thinking determined in a certain manner by 
ideas, according to the laws of thinking nature; which 
thinking is concluded neceffarily ta be in the human body 
when it begins to exif. From this definition it appear- 
ed to him not difficult to demonftrate that the will is 
not diflin from the underflanding, much kf that. it 
bas that liberty which Des Cartes alfigns to its nay 
even that the faculty of affirming and denying is fiti- 
tious.” ---~- It appears from a letter of Spinoza (68), 
that he defired the author of the preface fhould ufe the 
advertifement we have juft now read. From which 
you may conclude, that a Divine might have taken 
many thoughts and phrafes from that book of Spinoza, 
without being heterodox. See the book, intituled, 
Burmannorum Pietas (69), printed at Utrecht in 1700. 
[L] The pfeudonymous piece de Jure Ecclefiafticorum, 
which was printed in the year 1665,- was the fore- 
runner, Sc.) Mr Dartis inferting in his journal fome 
objections againft a book of M. de la Placette (70), fays 
that fincere men, € who deprefs the ecclefiaftical autho- 
* rity, and at the fame time fo much the more raife 
the temporal one.. ... donot obferve that they fall 
into the firft fnare laid by Spinoza, to open the 
way to his impious doétrine. This conjecture is 
grounded upon the date of two books publifhed by 
that pernicious man, one in 1665, and the othep, in 
1670, The firft is intituled, Lucii Antiftit Gon- 
fiantis de jure Ecclefiafticorum liber fingularis quo do- 
cetur: Quodcumque Divini bumanique juris Ecclefia- 
ficis tribuitur, wel ipfi fibi tribuunt, hoe aut falò 
impieque illis tribui, aut non aliundè quàm È fuis, hoe 
efl ejus Reipublicæ fivé Civitatis Prodiis, in qua funt 
conftituti, accepiffe. The fecond is his Traéfatus 
Theologico-Politicus, which made a much greater noife 
than the firk. ‘The ftyle and the principles of thofe 
two books are fo like, that one needs only compare 
them together, to be fully convinced that they were 
written by the fame author. And the bare reading 
of them is fufficient to fhow, that he has only dif- 
credited the authority of the Clergy in the firft, and 
at the fame time raifed that of Kings and Magiftrates, 
only to make way for the impious doctrines which 
he afferts in the fecond (71). 
[M] All thofe, who have confuted the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, bawe diftovered in it the feeds of 
Atheifn. . , but none kas done it fo clearly as Mr Jobn 
Bredenburg.] I have already mentioned the pofthumous 
an{wer of a profeflor of Philofophy in the univerfity of 
Utrecht (72). ‘To which I add, that a Socinian cal- 
led Francis Cuper, who died at Rotterdam in 1695, 
intituled his anfwer to that book of Spinoza, Arcana 
Atheifni revelata, philofophicd EF paradoxé refutata, It 
is a book in 4to, printed at Rotterdam, in 1676. 
Mr Yvon, a difciple of Labadie, and minifter of the 
Labadifts, at Wiewert in Friefland, confuted the fame 
book of Spinoza, in a work which he intituled, L’ Zr- 
dielé convaincué, and publifhed it Amfterdam in 1681, 
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in-8vo. It is faid in the Supplement to Moreri’s 
Dictionary, 1. That Mr Huet, in his Demonftratio 
Evangelica, and Mr Simon, in his book concerning 
the Infpiration of the Sacred Writings, have confuted 
the impiotis fyftem contained in the Tradatus Theol- 
gico-Politicus. 2. That this Traéatus has alfo been 
tranflated-into French, and printed with this title, 
Reflexions curieufes d'un Efprit definterefié Jur les ma- 
tieres les plus importantes au falut tant public que parti- 
culier. Y add, that this tranflation, printed in the 
Tene 1678, 2 seit came ont with two other titles 
(73), as it has been rightly obferved in the, catalogue One 
of the library of the AArehibithop of Reims, and chat han aa 
the Latin original has been reprinted in 8vo, with Ceremonies iu- 
feveral odd and chimerical titles, as the Book(ellers perftiteafes des 
thought fit, to deceive the public, and elude the prohi- is PaE aE 
bitions of the magiftrates. I further add, that Father deme aa? the 
le Vaffor (74) has very well confuted Spinoza, in his other La clof du 
treatife concerning the true religion, printed at Paris, Santuaire, 
in the year 1688. See the Fournal des Savans of 
the thirty-firft of January, 1689; the Nouvelles de la 
Republique des Lettres, and the Hiftoire des Ouvrages 
des Sgavans of the fame year. Mr Van Til, a mini- 
fter of Dort, wrote very good books in Dutch, to 
maintain the Divinity and authority of the Scripture 
againft that impious man (75). The paflage I am 
going to quote out of Mr Saldenus, a minifter at the 
Hague, will inform us of the names of fome other 
writers againft Spinoza. That minifter does not ap- 
prove that Spinoza fhould be confuted in the vulgar 
tongue ; he is afraid that perfons curious, and lovers 
of paradoxes, will learn by that means, what it were 
better for them never to know all their life. ‘ Ne- 
€ que defuére, qui fe abominandis ipfius Hy pothefi- 
€ bus (76) voce calamoque oppofuerunt. Hos inter (56) Sve Zere be 
€ fuére, Batelerius (77), Manfveldius, Cuperus, Mu- [pears of the 
< feus, &c. qui omnes an æque feliciter contra eum (Craétatus Theo» 
< ‘decertérint, non fine ratione à quibufdam dubitatur. (ico Politicus, 
* Hos fecutus poftmodum eft Guilielmus Bhenber-?*'*3 
< gius (78), civis Dordracenus, qui idiomate ctiam 77) He foould 
< vernaculo confodere ipfum laboravit; licet nefciam, ue Jaid Bata- 
an confilio fatis tuto ; tu quod, quem oppugnat, lerius (Jacobus) « 
Adverfarius Sermone illo non feripférit, zum quod seen pases 
periculo vix careat, ‘ne peftilentifimum impudentif- rdar kiar 
fimi Novator?s venenum, quod fub linguå ignotå la- “and contains 103 
tere hactenus plurimos poterat, Sermone vulgato in pages in 2mo. 
ipfum etiam vulgus, plus jufto fere curiofum, & in m S intituled, 
paradoxo proclive, proferpat tandem & tranfeat (79)- culorum cal 
+ - - - Nor were there wanting men who both preached qua divine Re- 
and wrote againfè his abominable tenets; among whom ligionis & Fidei 
were Batelerius, Manfvelt, Cuper, Mufæus, sc. Chriftiane Veri- 
Some very reafonably doubt whether all thefe writers at- * olim confir- 
fj mata fuit, adver= 

tacked Spinoza with equal fuccefs. After them appeared fys profanum 
William Blyenberg, æ citizen of Dort, who endea- autorem Trattas 
oured tovrefute him in Dutch; tho’ I know not awhe- tus Theologico~ 
ther this was fafely done, both becanfe the adverfary Politic 
whom he attacked, wrote not in that language, and be- (78) I think he 
caufe there is fome danger, left the poifonous venom of wrote againft the 
that impudent innovator, which, till then, might have Pofthumous 
© lain hid from feveral people, in an unknown language, Works, and not 
t 7 $ againft the 

Soould, by being brought into the common language, GE ritm Theol- 
* creep, and diffufe itfelf among the generality of people gico-Politicus. 
€ who are too curious and prone to embrace paradoxes. 

An anonymous writer, who denoted his name by (79) Saldenus, 
thefe initial letters, J. M. V. D. M. publithed a it Otis Theola- 
Latin letter at Utrecht, in the year 1671, againft the Bicis, Pag. 25 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. As for thofe, wha 
have inferted in fome books, which they did not 
write defignedly againft that tract of Spinoza, feveral 
things whereby they confute his principles, I cannot 
name them all, they are fo many: I fhall only point 
out two famous profeffors of Divinity, Mr Witzius, 
and Mr Majus, one in Holland, and the other in 
Germany, and Mr de la Mothe, a French minifter 
at London. 

I fhall now fpeak of Mr John Bredenburg. He was 
a citizen of Rotterdam, who publifhed: there a book 
in 1675, intituled, Yoannis Bredenburgii Enervatio 
Tradiatus Theologico-Politici, una cum Demonftratione, 
geometrico ordine difpofita, NATURAM NON ESSE 
DeuM, cujus effati contrario pradiGus Trafatus unice 

innititur 


(74) He was 
then Father of 
the Oratory : 
He is turned 
Proteftant fince. 


(75) See the Hi- 
ftoire des Ou- 
vrages des Sca- 
vans, for March 
1696, rt. iii, 
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fyftem of his Opera pofthuma; for it is the moft ,abfurd. and. monftrous hypothefie 
that can be imagined, and the mpi contrary to the. moft evident notions -of.our 


mind [N]. It feems as if-providence pynified iñ a particular manner the boldnefs of 


(80) It isa book zxsititur (80). He fet in a full light what Spinoza 
in 4to, of 100 had endeavoured to wrap up and difguife, and made a 
pagese folid confutation of it. ‘The readers were fuürprized 

that a man, who was no profeffed {cholar, and who 
(81) He owns in had very little learning (81), fhould have been able 
his preface, that tg diye into all the principles of Spinoza, and to.con- 
pee pring able so fute them fo fuccefsfully, after he had “reprefented 
in Latin, he had them in their-full ftrength, by a fair analyfis. I have 
writ his book in heard of a remarkable thing, wig. That this author 
Dutch and then haying many times confidered ‘his anfwer, and the 
had it tranflated principle of his adverfary, found, at laft, that his 
inro eee principle might be brought to a demonftration. Where- 

upon he undertook to prove, that there is no other 

canfe of all things, but a Being, which neceffarily 

exifts, and aéts, by an immutable, unavoidable, and 

unalterable neceflity. He followed. the method’ of the 

Geometricians, and after he had drawn up his demon- 

ftration, he examined it all manner of ways ; -he endea- 

voured to find out the weak fide of it, and could 

never think ‘of any way to confute it, nor even to 

weaken it. Which made him véry uneafy ; he groan- 

ed, and fighed, he was angry with reafon, and defired 

his moft learned friends to help him to find out the 

fault of that demonftration. Neverthelefs, he fuffered 

no body to take a copy of it. Francis Cuper tran- 

{cribed it by ftealth, tho’ he had promifed not to do 
{82) I have been it (82). That man, perhaps, moved by the mutual 
informed jut jealoufy of authors, for he had writ againft Spinoza, 
now, that Cu- and had not been fo fuccefsful as John Bredenburg, 
Cy “t, andchar Made ufe of that copy fome time after to accufe him 
he always pro- Of Atheifm. He publifhed it in Dutch with fome re- 
tefted that he flexions ; Bredenburg defended himfelf in the fame 
found the demon- language: feveral pieces were publifhed on both fides, 
eon re which I have not read, for I do not underftand Dutch. 
Sieur Fartigh- Orobio, a Jew, who was an able Phyfician (83), 
velt, whofe heir and Aubert de Verfé (84) engaged in that quarrel, 
he was, and fided with Cuper. They maintained that the au- 
thor of the demonftration was a Spinozift, and con- 
fequently an Atheift. As far as I have been able to 
underftand by what I have heard, the latter defended 
himfelf, by alledging the common diftinétion between 
faith and reafon. He pretended that as the Proteftants 
and the Catholics believe the myftery of the Trinity, 
tho’ inconfiftent with the light of nature, he believed 
free-will, tho’ reafon afforded him ftrong proofs that 
every thing happens by an unavoidable neceffity, and 
confequently that there can be no religion. It is no 
eafy thing to drive a man out of fuch an entrench- 
ment. It may be faid that he is not fincere, and 
(84) I have feen that is impoffible to believe, as a truth, what is con- 
fomethine of trary to a Geometrical demonftration: but can this 
what he publih- be faid without fetting yourfelf up for a judge ina 
edin the fame cafe, wherein incompetency may be objected againft 
year under the you? Have we a right to decide what paffes in other 
mame of Latinus mens hearts? Have we a fufficient knowledge of a 


(83) I bawe fen 
the trad be pub~ 
ohea at Amfler- 
lam, in 1684, 
ntituled, Cer- 
tamen Philofo- 
phicum propug- 
nata veritatis di- 
vine ac naturą- 
ralis, adverfus 
J.B. principia, 
Pe. Ie isin La- 
tin and Dutch, 


PAES : Pu man’s foul, to be pofitive that fuch and fuch combina- 
Latin and Dutch. tions cannot be found in it? Have we not many in- 
{tances of abfurd combinations, and fuch as come 
nearer to a contradiction than that which John Bre- 
denburg alledged ? For it ought to be obferved that 
there is no contradiction between thefe two things: 
1, Reafon teaches me that this is falfe ; 2, And yet I 
believe it, becaufe I am perfuaded that reafon is not 
infallible, and becaufe I had rather follow an inward 
fenfe, and the impreffions of confcience, in fhort, the 
word of Gov, than a metaphyfical demonftration. 
This is not believing, and difbelieving at the fame 
time one and the fame thing. Such a combination 
is impoffible, and no man ought to be admitted to alledge 
it for his vindication. However it be, the man I fpeals 
of made it appear that. the fenfe of religion, and the 
hopes of another life prevailed in his foul againft 
his demonftration ; and I have been told that the 
marks he gave of it, during his laft ficknefs, put 
his fincerity out of all doubt. "The Abbot de Dangeau 
Dialogue at the (85) fpeaks of fome men, whofe religion is in their 
end, or the ex- mind, and not in their heart ; they are perfuaded of 
tractof itinthe the truth of it, but their confcience is not affected with 
Nouvelles de la the love of Gop. I think it may likewife be faid 
ee, _ that there are fome men, whofe religion is in their 
: ¥ heart, and not in their mind. They lofe fight of it, 


got 1684, Art. 
Vi, pu m 6os, When they make ufe of reafon to come to the know- 
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(85) See his third 


that 


ledge of its it efcapes the fubtilties and fophifms of 
their Logic; they know not which way to turn whilft 
they proclaim the arguments pro and con > but when 
they leaye off difputing,.and mind only their inward 
ferfe, the inftin@ of confcience, the power of educa- 
tion, Gc. they are perfuaded that there is a réligion, 
and conform their lives to it as much as human infir- 
mities can permit. This was the cafe of Cicero: one 
can hardly doubt it who compares. his other books 
with thofe de Natura Deorum, wherein he makes Cotta 
triumph over all the interlocutors, who maintained 
the exiftence of the gods. e 

Whoever defires to know the fhifts and equivocations 
made ufe of by Spinoza to conceal his Atheifm, needs 
only read Chriftian Kortholt’s book de tribus Impofto- 
ribus magnis (86), printed at Kiel in 1680, in 12mo. 
The author has there collected feveral paflages of Spi- 
noza, and fhown all the venom and artifice that lie in 
them. This is not the Jeaft curious part of the hiftory 
and character of that Atheift. He quotes (87), among 
other things, his letter (88), wherein Spinoza com- 
plains that there was a report (89) that he had a book 
in the prefs to prove that there is no Go p. 

CN] The mof abfurd and monftrous hypothefis s... 
the moft contrary to the moft evident notions of our mind.} 
He fuppofes (90) that there is but one fubftance in na- 
ture, and that this only fubfance is endowed with in- 
finite attributes, and among others, with extenfion 
and thought. Afterwards he affirms, that all bodies 
in the univerfe are modifications of that fubftance, as 
it is extended ; and that for inftance, the fouls of 
men are modifications of that fubftance, as it thinks: 
fo that Gop, the neceflary and moft perfect Being, is 
the caufe of all things that exift, but does not differ 
from them. There is but one Being, and one Na- 
ture, and that Being produces in itfelf, and by an im- 
manent action, whatever goes by the name of crea- 
tures. He is at once both agent and patient, efficient 
caufe, and fubje& ; He produces nothing but what is 
his own modification. This is the moft extravagant 
hypothefis that can be thought of. The moft infa- 
mous things fung by the heathen Poets againft Jupiter, 
and againft Venus, do not come near the horrid notion 
Spinoza gives us of Gop. For the Poets did not 
afcribe to the gods all the crimes that are committed, 
all the infirmities of mankind ; but, according to Spi- 
noza, there is no other agent, nor other patient but 
Gop, with refpeét to phyfical and moral evil. Let 
us obferve fome of the abfurdities of his fyftem. : 

I. It is impoffible that the univerfe fhould be the 
only fubftance ; for whatever is extended muft neceflarily 
confift of parts, and whatever confifts of parts muft be 
compounded : and as the parts of extenfion do not fub- 
fift one in another, it neceffarily follows that extenfion 
in general is not a fubftance, or that each part of ex- 
tenfion is a particular fubftance, and diftinét from all 
others, But, according to Spinoza, extenfion in gene- 
ral is the attribute of a fubftance. He owns, as all 
other Philofophers do, that the attribute of a fubftayce 
does not really differ from that fubftance ; and there- 
fore he muft acknowledge that extenfion in general is 
a fubftance: from whence it ought to be concluded, 
that each part of extenfion is a particular fubftance 3 
which overthrows the foundation of the whole fyftem 
of that author. He cannot fay that extenfion in ge- 
neral is diftinét from the fubftance of Gon ; for fhould 
he fay fo, it would follow that this fubftance is in itfelf 
unextended: and therefore it could never have ac- 
quired the three dimenfions but by creating them, 
fince it is manifeft that extenfion cannot proceed from 
an unextended fubjeét, but by way of creation. But 
Spinoza did not believe that any thing could be made 
out of nothing. Again, it is manifeft, that a fub- 
ftance unextended by it’s nature, can never become 
the fubjeé&t of the three dimenfions; for how could 
they be placed upon a mathematical point ? They 
would therefore fubfift without a fubjeét ; and there- 
fore they would be a fubftance: fo that if this author 
admitted a real diftin€tion between the fubftance of 
Gop and extenfion in general, he would be obliged to 
fay, that Gop is compofed of two fubftances diftiné 
one from another, viz. of his unextended being, and 
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thar author, by blinding him to fuch a degree, that in order to avoid fome difficulties,. 


of extenfion. ‘Thus he is obliged to acknowledge that 
extenfion and Gop are but. one and the fame thing ; 
and befides, as he maintains that there is but one fub- 
ftance in the univerfe, he muft needs teach that ex- 
tenfion is a imple Being, and as much compounded as 
Mathematical points. But is not this a moit ridicu- 
lous affertion, and contrary to our moft diftinét ideas ? 
Is it more evident that the number one thoufand 
is made up of a thoufand units, than it is evident 
that a body of an hundred inches is made up of a hun- 
dred parts really diflin& one from another, each of 
which has the extention of an inch ? 

It were in vain to raife any objections againft our 
imagination and our fenfes ; for the moft intellectual 


of parts, each Of and the moft immaterial notions difcover to us, with 


which isa pare 


Ft fabfance the utmoit evidence, that there is a moft real diitin- 
geular . 


Momirieca- 
Tloxs incon- 
fient, require 
‘Munck tubjecte, 


&ion between things, one of which has a property, 
which the other has not. The {fchool-men have been 
very fuccefsful in fhowing the characters and infallible 
figns of diftinétion. When, fay they, we may af 
firm of one thing, what cannot be affirmed of another, 
- thofe two things are diftinét : things that may be fepa- 
rated one from another, either with refpeét to time, 
or with refpeét to place, are diftinct. If we apply 
thofe characters to the twelve inches of the foot of 
extenfion, we fhall find a true diflin€tion between 
them. 1 can affirm of the fifth, that it is contiguous 
to the fixth, and I can deny it of the firt and fecond, 
&¥e. Tecan remove the fixth to the place of the twelfth ; 
and therefore it may be feparated from the fifth. 
Note, that Spinoza cannot deny that the characters of 
diftin€tion made ufe of by the fchool-men are very juft ; 
for it is by thefe charaéters he acknowledges that 
Rones and animals are not the fame modification of the 
infinite Being. He acknowledges therefore, will they 
fay, that there is fome difference between things. He 
muft needs own it, for he was not fo extravagant as to 
believe that there was no difference between him and the 
Jew, who gave him a itab with a knife ; or to fay, 
that his bed and his chamber were, in all refpe€ts, the 
fame being with the Emperor of China, What did 
he fay then ? He taught, not that two trees are two 
parts of extenfion, but only two modifications. You 
will be furprized that he fpent fo many years in for- 
ging a new fyftem, fince one of the main pillars 
of it was to be the pretended difference between the 
word part and the word modification. Could he ex- 
pect any advantage from this change of a word? 
‘What fignifies it, whether he declines to ufe the word 
part, and fubftitutes the word modification in the room 
of it? Will the notions arinexed to the word part 
vanifh away ? Will they not be applied to the word 
modification ? Are the figns and characters of difference 
lefs real or evident, when matter is divided into modi- 
fications, than when it is divided into parts? Not 
at all. The idea of matter ftill remains the idea of 
a compound being, of a fyflem of feveral fubftances. 
This will be fully proved by what I am going 
to fay. 

Modifications are beings, which cannot exift with- 
out the fubitance they modify ; and therefore there 
ought to be a fubftance wherever there are modifica- 
tions; nay, it muft needs be multiplied in proportion 
as modifications inconfiftent one with another are mul- 
tiplied : fo that wherever there are five or fix fuch 
modifications, there are alfo five or fix fubflances. It 
is evident, and no Spinozilt can deny it, that the 
fquare and the circular figures cannot be in the fame 
piece of wax. And therefore the fubitance modified 
by a fquare figure is not the fame fubftance with that 
which is modified by the circular figure. When there- 
fore I fee a round table, anda fquare table, in a room, 
I may affirm that the extenfion, which is the fubjeét 
of the round table, is a fubflance difting&t from the ex- 
tenfion, which is the fubje&t of the other table; for 
otherwife the {quare figure and the round figure would 
be at the fame time in one and the fame fubjeét ; 
which is impoffible. Iron and water, wine and wood, 
are incompatible; and therefore they require diftinét 
fubjects. The lower end of a ftake driven into a river 
is not the fame modification with the other end: It is 
furrounded with earth, whilft the other is furrounded 


with water; and therefore they have two contradictory 
VOL. FV. 
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which 


attributes, viz. being furrounded with water, not be-. 
ing furrounded with water: and therefore the fubject 
they modify muft be at leaft two fubftances; for one 
only fubftance cannot be at the fame time modified by 
an accident furrounded with water, and by an accident 
not {urrounded with water. ‘This fhows that extenfion 
is made up of as many diftin&t fubftances as there are 
modifications. . 

II. If it be an abfurd thing to fay that God is ex- Tur immuta- ‘ 
tended, becaufe, it is depriving him of his fimplicity, bility of God is 
and afcribing to him an infinite number of parts ; what inconfiftent with 
fhall we fay when we confider that this opinion re- the nature of cx- 

: one t tenfion, That 
duces him to the condition of matter, the vileft of all natter is agtually 
beings, and fuch as moft of the antient Philofophers have divided into 
placed immediately next to nothing. Matter is the parts. 
ftage of all forts of changes, the field of battle of con- 
trary caufes, the fubje&t of all corruptions, and of all 
generations; in a word, there is no being, whofe na- 
ture is more inconfiftent with the immutability of God. 
And yet the Spinozifts maintain that -it fuflers no divi- 
fion; and the reafon they alledge for it is the moft 
frivolous and moft filly cavilling in the world. They 
pretend that if matter was divided, one of its portions 
fhould be feparated from others by empty fpaces 3 
which never happens. This is certainly a very wrong 
definition of divifion. We are as really feparated from 
our friends, when the fpace that divides us is taken up 
by other men placed a breaft, as if it was full of 
earth, And therefore when the Spinozifts maintain, 
that matter reduced intoafhes and fmoalk is not a&tually 
divided, they advancea thing quite contrary to our no- 
tionsand manner of fpeaking. But what will they get, if 
we fhould lay afide theadvantage we may draw from their 
wrong defining divifion? There will remain ftill many 
proofs of the mutability and corruptibility of the god 
of Spinoza. All men have a very clear idea of an 
immutable Being: They underftand by that word a 
Being, which never acquires any thing new ; which 
never lofes what it is once poffefledof; which is always 
the fame, both with refpeé to its fubftance, and to 
the manner of its Being. The clearnefs of this idea 
enables us to apprehend moft diftinétly what a mutable 
Being is: It is not only a Being, whofe exiftence may 
begin and have anend; buta Being, which always 
fubfifting as to its fubftance, may fucceflively acquire 
feveral modifications, and lofe the accidents or forms 
which it once had. All the antient Philofophers have 
acknowledged, that the continual feries of generations 
and corruptions, which is obferved in the world, nei- 
ther produces nor deftroys any portion of matter: 
hence it is, that they faid that matter is ingenerable 
and incorruptible as to its fubitance, though it be the 
fubjeét of all gencrations and all corruptions. The 
fame matter which is fire now, was wood before; all 
its effential attributes remain the fame under the form 
of wood, and under the form of fire: and therefore it 
lofes and acquires nothing but accidents and modes, 
when wood is changed into fire, bread into flefh, flefh 
into earth, &c. And yet it is the moft fenfible and 
the moft proper example that can be given of a mu- 
table Being, and actually liable to all forts of alterations 
and internal changes. I call them internal; for the 
different forms under which it exifts are not like the 
different cloaths under which actors appear upon the 
ftage. ‘The bodies of thofe actors may fubfift without 
any manner of change or alteration under a thonfand 
different dreffes : Cloth and linnen, filk and gold, are 
not united with the man that wears them; they are 
{till foreign bodies, and outward ornaments ; but the 
forms produced in matter are inwardly and penetra- 
tively united to it; it is their fubject of inherence, and 
according to right Philofophy, there is no other di- 
ftinétion between them and matter, than what is to 
be found between modes and a thing modified. From 
whence it follows, that the god of the Spinozilts is a 
Being aétually changing, that goes continually through 
feyeral itates internally and really different one from 
another. It is not therefore the moft perfect Being, 
avithawhom there is no variablenefi, neither foadow of turn- 
ing (91). 

Note, that the Proteus mentioned by the Poets, 
their Thetis, and their Vertumnus, who were images 
and examples of inconftancy, and which occafioned 
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which may péiplex'a-Philofopher, he ran himfelf into others infinitely. more inexplicable, 


the proverbs whereby’ the oddeft fickleñef of meń was 
denoted, would have been imniutable gods, if the god 
of the Spiriozifts was immutable s for it was never 
sreténded that there happened any ‘alteration in their 
fabitance, but only new modifications. 


Quo ténedm vultus mutantem Protea: nodo (92). 
What charm can hold this varying Proteus Sef. 


DREECH. 

EA fepe notatus 
Cum tribus‘annellis, modo leva Prifcus inani, 
Vixit inzequalis, clavum ut mutaret in horas: 
Ædibus ex magnis fubito fe conderet, unde 
Mundior exiret vix libertinus honefte. 
Jam mæchus Roniz, jam mallet doétus Athenis 
Vivere: Vertunmis, quotquot funt, natus iniquis. * 
Aid túrn gallant, and follow whores at Rome s 
The moft unfleady, fickle man on earth 
As if Vertumnas felf had ru d his birth, CREECH. 


Fop Prifeus with himfelf doth difagree, 

Sométimes he wears no rings, and fometimes three. 
He changes every hour bis cloaths and gown, 

Now takes the beft houfe, now the worft in tow, 
And there he goes as nafly as a clown. 

Now fiudies hard at Athens, now hell come, 


See below remark [CC]. If any reader wants here 
fomething to entertain him, let him read thefe Verfes 
of Virgil concerning Proteus. 


Verum, ubi correptum manibus, vinclifque tenebis, 
Tim variz illudent fpecies, atque ora ferarum : 
Fiet enim fubité fus horridus, atraque tigris, 
Squamofufque draco, & fulvå cervice leæna : 

Aut acrem flammz fonitum dabit, atque ita vinclis 
Excidet : aut in aquas tenues delapfus abibit. 

Sed, quantò ille magis formas fe vertet in omnes, 
Tanto, nate, magis contende tenacia vincla : 
Donec talis erit mutato corpore, qualem 

Videris, incepto tegeret cùm lumina fomno (93). 


Thus furely bound, yet be not over bold, 
The flippery god will try to lofe his hold. 
And various forms affume, to cheat thy Sight 3 
And with vain images of beafts affright. 
‘ith foamy tufks will feem a briftl boar, 
Or imitate the lion's angry roar 3 
Break out in crackling flames to foun thy fuares, 
Or hifs a dragon, or a tyger flares: 
Or with a wile, thy caution to betray, 
In fleeting fireams attempt to flide away. 
But thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To firain bis fetters with a firidter care. 
Till tiring all his arts, he turns agen 
Ta his true fhape, in which he frft was feen. 
Drvypen. 


As for what concerns Thetis fee Ovid (94) : See alfo 
the fame Poet concerning Vertumnus (95), and befides 
confult the fourth book of Propertius in the fecond 
Elegy. 

JLI, We fhall fee ftill more monflrous abfurdities, 
if we confider the god of Spinoza as being the fubjeét 
of all the modifications of thought. ‘The combination of 
extenfion and thought, in one and the fame fubftance, 
is already one great difficulty ; for the queftion is not 
about a mixture like that of metals, or that of wine 
and water, which requires only a juxta-pofition: But 
the combination of thought and extenfion ought to be 
an identity; thought and extenfion are two attributes 
identified with fubftance. ‘Chey are therefore identified 
among themfelves, by the fundamental and effential 
rule of human Logic (96). I am fure that if Spinoza 
had found the fame intricacy in another fet, he would 


2 


3 


and 


have thought it unworthy of his attention; but he did 
not much trouble himfelf with it in his own caufe: 
So'true it is that the moft difdainful cenfurers of other 
mens thoughts, are very indulgent to themfelves. 
Doubtlefs, he derided the myftery of the Trinity, and 
wondered that fo many people fhould fpeak of a na- 
ture terminated by three hypoftafes; and yet, proper- 
ly fpealcing, he afcribed as many perfons to the divine 
nature as there are men upon earth. He looked upon 
thofe as fools who believed Tranfubftantiation, and whe 
fay that a man may be in many places at one and the 
fame time, may be alive in Paris, and dead at Rome, 
&c. and yet he maintains, that the extended fubftance,. 
though but one and indivifible, is all at once every 
where, cold in one place, hot in another, melan- 
choly in one place, merry in another, &c. This by 
the by: but mind what I am going to fay. If there 
is any thing certain and undeniable in human know- 
ledge, it is this propofition : Opfofita funt qua neque 
de fe invicem, neque de codem tertio fecundum idem, ad 
idem, eodem modo atque tempore vere affirmari poffunt 
(97). That is, two oppofite terms cannot be truly 
affirmed of the fame fubjeét in the fame refpeéts, and 
at the fame time. For inftance, one cannot fay with- 
out lying, Peter is well, Peter is fick: He denies that 


$ 


and be afirms it: fuppofing, that the terms have al- 


ways the fame relation, and are taken in the fame gic of Burger. 
The Spinozifts deftroy that idea, and-falfify ic civs; 40 1, cap, 


fenfe. 
in fuch a manner, that I do not know whence they 
can take the charaéter of truth; for if fuch propo- 
ditions were falfe, there is none that can be warranted 
to be true. And therefore it is vain to difpute with 
them; for if they deny this, they may as well deny 
any other reafon alledged againft them. I fhall make 
it appear that this axiom (98) is very falfe in their 
fyfiem ; and in order to it, I lay down firft of all this 
undeniable maxim, that all the names that are given 
to a fubje&t to fignify what it does, or what it fuffers, 
do properly and phyfically belong to its fubftance, and 
not to its accidents. When we fay iron is hard, iron 
is heavy, it finks into water, it cleaves wood, we do 
not pretend to fay that its hardnefs is hard, that its 
heavinefs is heavy, &c. This would be an imperti- 
nent way of fpeaking: we mean that the extended 
fubftance it is made of refifts, is heavy, goes down 
into water, and cleaves wood. In like manner when 
we fay that a man denies, affirms, is angry, is kind, 
praifes, &c. we afcribe all thofe attributes to the fub- 
fiance of his foul, and not to his thoughts, as they are 
accidents or modifications. And therefore were it true, 
as Spinoza will have it, that men are modifications of 
Gop, we fhould fpeak falfly fhould we fay, Peter 
denies this, he wills that, he affirms fach a thing ; for, 
according to that fyftem, it is properly Gop who 
denies, who wills, who affirms, and confequently all 
the denominations, refulting from the thoughts of all 
men, do properly and phyfically belong to the fub- 
ftance of Gon. From whence it follows that Gon 
hates and loves, denies and affirms, the fame things, 
at the fame time, and according to all the conditions 
yequifite, to make the rule I have mentioned concern- 
ing oppofite terms falfe : for it cannot be denied, that 
according to all thofe conditions ftriftly taken, fome 
men love and affirm what other men hate and deny. 
I go further ftill: the contradi€tory terms, to will 
and not to will, belong at the fame time to different 
men according to all thofe conditions; and therefore 
according to Spinoza’s fyftem they belong to that fole 
and indivifible fubftance he calls Gop. It is therefore 
Gop who at the fame time forms an a& of will, and 
does not form it with refpeét to the fame obje&t. And 
therefore two contradi€tory terms are true of him; 
which overthrows the firft principles in Metaphyiics 
(99). I am not ignorant that in difputes concerning 
“L'ranfubftantiation, a cavil is made ufe of which might 
help the Spinozifts, It is faid that if Peter wills a 
thing at Rome, which he does not will at Paris, the 
comradittory terms to ‘will and not to will, are not 
true with refpeét to him; for fince it is fappofed he 
wills at Rome, it were a lie to fay he wills not. I 
leave them this vain fubtilty, and I fhall only fay, that 


as a fquare circle is a contradi€tion, a fubitance is fo" 


too, when it loves and- hates the fame object at the 
fame time. A fquare circle would be and would a 
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and fo obvious that any m 
complain that the authors 


be a circle which is a plain contradićtion : It would 
be a circle according to the fuppofition, and it would 
be no circle, fince the circular figure is wholly incon- 
fiftent with the fquare figure. I fay the fame of a 
fabitance, that loves and hates the fame thing: it 
loves, and, does not love it 3 this is a downright con- 
tradition: it loves it, according to the fuppofition ; 
jt does not love it, fince hatred, does effentially ex- 
clude love. Thus you fee what it is to be over-nice. 
Spinoza could not bear the leaft obfcurity of Peripa- 
tetifm, Judaifm, or Chriftianity ; and yet he heartily 
embraced an, hypothefis, which reconciles two things, 
fo contrary to one another, as the fquare and the cir- 
cular figures, and whereby an infinite number of in- 
confiftent attributes, and all the variety and antipathy 
of the thoughts of mankind are made true and con- 
fiftent at the fame time in one and the fame moft fimple 
and indivifible fubftance. We commonly fay, quot 
capita tot fenfus, as many men fo many minds; but ac- 
cording to Spinoza all the minds or thoughts of men 
are in one head. The bare relating of fuch things is a 
fafficient confutation of them, and clearly fhews they 
are contradiétory ; for it is manifeft either that nothing 
is impoflible, no not that two and two fhould make 
twelve, or that there are in the univerfe as many fub- 
flances as fubjects, which cannot receive at the fame 
time the fame denominations. 

IV. But ifit be, phyfically fpeaking, a prodigious 
abfurdity, that a fimple and only Being fhould be mo- 
dified at the fame time by the thoughts of all men, it 
is an execrable abomination, if it be confidered with 
regard to morality. How then? fhall not the infinite, 
the neceffary, the moft perfect Being be fteady, 
conftant, and immutable ? Why do 1 fay, immutable ? 
it will not be one moment the fame; its thoughts will 
continually fucceed one another ; the fame odd mixture 
of paffions and fentiments will never happen twice. 
This is hard to be digefted ; but here is fomething 
worfe. This continual changeablenefs will be very 
uniform in this fenfe, that for one good thought the 
infinite Being will have a thoufand foolifh, extrava- 
gant, filthy, and abominable. It will produce in it 
felf all the follies, idle fancies, leud and unjuft pra- 
&ices of mankind: it will be not only the efficient 
caufe of them, but alfo the paffive fubje&t, the /rbjeium 
inbafionis : it will be united to them by the molt inti- 
mate union that can be conceived; for it is a pene- 
trative union, or rather a perfect identity, fince the 
modification is not really diftin@ from the modified 
fubftance. Several great Philofophers not being able 
to apprehend how the moft perfect Being can permit 
that man fhould be fo wicked and fo unhappy, have 
fuppofed two principles, the one good, and the other 
bad (100); but here is a Philofopher, who is pleafed 
to make Gop himfelf the agent and patient, the caufe 
and fubjeét of all the crimes and miferies of men. If 
men hate and affaffinate one another, if they form 
themfelyes into armies to kill one another, if the con- 
querors eat fometimes the conquered ; it is a thing that 
may’ be apprehended, becaufe it is fuppofed they are 
diftin® one from another, and that meum and tuum 
produce contrary paflions in them. But to affirm that 
men are only the modification of one and the fame 
Being, that confequently Gop only alts, and that 
the fame individual Gop being modified into Turks 
and Hungarians, there are wars and battles, is to ad- 
vance a thing ‘more monftrous and chimerical than all 
the deliriums of men fhut up in mad-honfes. Take 
particular notice, as I have faid before, that modes do 
nothing, and that fubflances only aét and fuffer. This 
phrafe, the faveetne/s of honey pleafes the palate, is only 
true, as it fignifies that the extended fubftance of 
which honey is made up pleafes the palate. Thus ac- 
cording to Spinoza’s fyftem, whoever fays, the Ger- 
mans have killed ten thonfand Turks, {peaks improperly 
and falfely, unlefs he means GOD modified into Ger- 
mans has killed GOD modified into ten thoufand Turks: 
And therefore all the phrafes made ufe of to exprefs 
what men do one againft another, have no other true 
fenfe but this, GOD hates himfelf; he afks favours of 
himfelf, and refuses them to bimfelf; he perfecutes bim- 


Sf, kills bimfelf, eats himfelf (101), calumniates him- 


Self, executes himfelf, &c. This would be lefs incom- 
prehenfible, if Spinoza had reprefented Gop ag a col- 


an of a right judgment muft needs perceive them. They who, 
who have undertaken to confute him, have not been fuccefsful, 


` ‘confound 


le&tion of many diftin®& parts; but he reduces him to, 
the moft perfect fimplicity, to an unity of fubftarce, 
to indivifibility. And therefore he aifferts the moft 
infamous and the maddeft extravagances that can be 
conceived, infinitely more ridiculous than thofe of thé 
Poets concerning the gods of the Heathens. Ywonder 
he either did not perceive them, or, if he did, how he 
perfifted obftinately'in his principle. Aman of ‘fenfe 
would rather chufe to grub up a piece of ground with 
his teeth and nails, than to cultivate fuch an offenfive 
and abfurd hypothefis. i. rk 

V. Here follow two other objeétions. Some Philo- 
fophers have been fo impious.as to deny the being of 
a Gop ; but they did not carry their extravagance fo 
far, as to fay, that if he did exit, he would’ not be 
perfectly happy. The greateft Sceptics among the An- 
tients faid, that all men have an idea of Gop, accord- 
ing to which he is a living, happy, and incorruptible 
Being, of a perfect felicity, and fufceptible of no evil. 
Koay apoanlev xset aetv'les avOpworot epè 
Sf, nab’ ñv pardpiov re ess Cõov nat dodac- 
Tov, nal reagioy ev tudarpovig, nab aabros wa- 
xè dveridex ov : Communem anticipatam bomines om- 
nes habent de Deo notionem, ex qua eft beatum quoddam 
animal, ab interritu alienum, in falicitate perfectim, in 
quod nullum poffit malum cadere (102). Happinefs-was 
the moft infeparable property contained in this idea + 
thofe who deprived him of power and the direction 


of the world, acknowledged his felicity and immortal 
beatitude. á 


Omnia enim per fe Divum natura neceffe eft 
Immortali ævo fumma cum pace fruatur, 
Semota ab noftris rebus fejunctaque longe 3 

Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 

Ipfa fuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noftri, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira (103). 


For whatfoers divine muft live in peace, 

In undifurbd and everlafting eafè : 

Not care for us, from fears and dangers free, 

Suficient to its own felicity : 

Nought here below, nought in our power it needs 3 

Neer fmiles at good, neer frowns at wicked deeds. 
CREECH. 


Thofe who made him fubje& to death, faid at leat, 
that he was happy all his life-time. It was, doubt- 
lefs, a horrid extravagance not to afcribe immorta- 
lity as well as happinefs to the Divine nature. Plu- 
tarch does very ‘well confute this abfurdity of the 
Stoics: I shall fet down his words fomewhat at large, 
becaufe they prove a thought, which I have advanced 
above, and becaufe they confute the Spinozifts ; for 
his argument is inconfiftent with the hypothefis, ac- 
cording to which Gop is fubjeét to death, as to his 
parts or modalities, that he is, as it were, the matter 
of generations and corruptions, that he deftroys his 
own modalities, that he fupports himfelf with that 
deftruction, ce. Kai lows ev]uxoe Tis av rest 
Bapbdeses nak dypiors Seiv wih votor Sedv dÈ 
voor, ue voy St apbeprov pnde didro, dvSpamr@s 
ENS cis yeyover. of iv abeor wegraropsubér]cs 
Trot, OsbD west, nal Araybegts, nai “lIarmaves, ox 
erbapnoay eimety To Selov OTs agbaprov Esuv dan’ 
ix trisevoay os ten Ti dolaprov TE pv agbdp]e 
civ Erapkw uÀ dmoasimovTes, TE Sek Ne 
aspoamaLey guadrorres. daad XpvormarG- 
KaedvOns eymrerannbres (os br@ cirer) 
abyo Seav viv segviv, THV YV, rev dbeas Tiv 
Sératlov, dera TAV Toserov apbaproy hb 
adidsov eaoacaoimaci, waiiv pove TE Aids" sts ÒV 
advTas nejavaarlonsol TLS aAAKS. WSE Kal TETO 
Tò pòcipey aeoosivas TÈ Obeiper Sas pÀ emisi- 
ziseegr. dodercia ydg TIE nab TÒ peTaldaroy 
els Ereeoy OoeipeTal, Hai TÒ TOIS BAAoLS cts Eav7d 
eseleosvols Tpeobpevov odCe]as. Ac fieri fané po- 
teft, ut incidat aliquis in homines barbaros & feros, 
qui Deum effe nullum putent : deum effe qui exifti- 
met : fed eurdem non fecurum interitus, non æter- 
num, inveritus eft ne unus quidem homo. Certè qui 
athei appellantur quod negarent effe deos, Theodorus, 
Diagoras, Hippo: non aufi funt dicere deum effe in- 
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confound things: they would have the difficulties, under which he funk, wholly 
removed [O]; but they fhould be contented to fee his hypothefis entirely overthrown, 


teritui obnoxium, fed non crediderunt aliquid effe ab 
interitu immune, ac talem naturam aliquam effe pofte 
negantes, notitiam de deo reliquerunt in medio. Chry- 
lippus verð & Cleanthes, cùm impleviffent (ut fic di- 
cam) fuis diétis cælum, terras, aérem, mare diis : nul- 
lum horum ab interitu liberum aut fempiternum ftatue- 
runt : folo Jove excepto ; in quem reliquos omnes con- 
fami putant ; ut jam is perdat, quod nihilo eft quàm 
perire melius. Eft enim imbecillitas ut pereundo in 
alium tranfire, ita interitu aliorum in fe tranfeuntium 
(104) Plutarch, nutriri atque fervari (104). - - - And, indeed, we may 
adverfus Stoïcos, Lappen to meet with barbarous and favage men, eho 
bag. 1075.4. believe that there is no GO D. But there was never 
Sound any man, who believing that there avas no G O D, 
did not at the fame time believe him incorruptible and 
eternal. For thofe who are called Atheifts, fuch as 
Theodorus, Diagoras, and Hyppo, did not dare to fay 
that GO D was corruptible; they, indeed, believed that 
there was nothing exempt from corruption, awhile they 
denied that no Being was incorruptible, they determined 
nothing concerning GO D. But Chryfippus and Cleanthes, 
having filled (as one may fay) the Heavens, the Earth, 
the Air, the Sea, with gods, affirmed that none of thefe 
gods was incorruptible or eternal: they excepted Jupiter 
only, into whom they thought that all the other gods avere 
difflved, and they made him decay, which is no better 
than perifbing. For as it implies aweaknefs and defed in 
one Being to perifh and be diffolved into another, Jo itim- 
plies a weaknefs and defe& in that other Being to be nou- 
vifbed and preferved by the former diffelving into it, 
But tho’ this doétrine of the Stoics was never fo ex- 
travagant, it did not deprive the gods of happinefs 
during their life. Perhaps the Spinozifts are the only 
Gos) Their men, who have made the Deity fubje€t to mifery (105). 
pre- : x d ` 
deceffors, whom But what mifery ? A mifery fo great, that he falls into 
Y kave mention- defpair, and would annihilate himfelfif he could ; he 
ed in the firft re- endeavours to do it ; he deprives himfelf of as many 
mark, have not things as he can; he hangs himfelf, he throws him({elf 
cleared and dived ee as 
into the cone- headlong down a precipice,being no longer able to bear 
quences of their the terrible melancholy that confumes him. This is 
principle, as Spi- not declamation ; it is an exaét and Philofophical lan- 
noza dace guage : for if man is only a modification, he does no- 
thing : it were an impertinent, ridiculous, and bur- 
lefque, expreffion to fay, Foy is merry, faduefi is fad: 
it is a phrafe no lefs impertinent in Spinoza’s fyftem, 
to affirm, man thinks, man afi: himfelf, man hangs 
himfelf, &c. All thofe propofitions ought to be affirmed 
of the fubflance, whereof man is only a mode. How 
could Spinoza think that an independent and felf 
exiftent Being, endowed with infinite perfections, is 
fubje&t to all the mifcries incident to mankind? If 
fome other Being forced it to vex itfelf, and to feel 
fain, it’s ftriving to make it’s felf unhappy would 
be lef furprizing ; one might fay, it muft needs obey 
a flronger power ; it is likely it torments itfelf with 
the gravel, the cholic, a fever, and madnefs, to avoid a 
greater evil. But it is the only Being in the univerfe, 
there is nothing that commands, exhorts, or intreats, 
it. Itis its own nature, will Spinoza fay, that 
moves it under fome circumftances, to give itfelf a 
great deal of vexation, and a very violent pain. But 
I will afk him whether he does not find fomething 
monftrous and unconceivable in fuch a fatality. 
The ftrong reafons alledged againft thofe, who 
(106) You will maintained that our fouls are a portion of Go p, are 
wW) A . . . . : . 
find the fequel ftill more folid againft Spinoza. It is objected againft 
of thefe words of Pythagoras, in a piece of Cicero, that three palpable 
Cicero, in the — falfities refult from that doétrine: 1, That the Divine 
pee i). p Nature would be torn in pieces. 2, That it would 
the R ae be miferable whenever men are fo. 3, ‘That man’s 
THAGORAS, mind would be ignorant of nothing, fince it would be 
Gop. Nam Pythagoras qui cenfuit, &c (106). 

VI. Were it not that I remember 1 do not write a 
Spinoza makes book againft that man, but only fome fhort obferva- 
his whole con- tions by the by, I could find many other abfurdities 
du, andall his in his fyftem. J fhall conclude with this. He en- 
oe ridicu- gaged in an hypothefis, which makes all his labours 

7 ridiculous ; and I am fure that every page of his Ethics 

affords a horrid piece of nonfenfe. Firft, I would 
fain know whom he has in view, when he rejeéts fome 
doflrines, and propofes others. Does he defign to 
teach fome truths? Would he confute fome errors ¢ 
But how can he fay that there are any errors amon 

men ?-Are not the thoughts of the common Philofo- 


3 


Tre fyftem of 


as 


phers, thofe ofthe Jews, thofe of the Chriftians, modes 
of the Infinite Being, as well as thofe of his Ethics? 
Are they not realities as neceffary to the perfection of 
the univerfe, as all his fpeculations? Do they not 
arife from the neceflary caufe ? How then can he pre- 
tend that they want to be re¢tified ? In the fecond 
place, does he not fay that the nature, whereof they 
are modalities, aéts neceffarily, and always follows it’s 
courfe ; that it can neither tuyn afide nor iftop; and 
that being the only nature in the univerfe, no outward 
caufe will ever ftop or retify it, And therefore no- 
thing can be more needlefs than the infirnétions of 
this Philofopher. Does it become him, who is but 
the modification of a fubftance, to prefcribe to the 
Infinite Being what it ought to do? Will that Being 
hear him? And ifit fhould hear him, could it be 
the better for what he fays ? Does it not always act 
according to the whole extent of it’s power, with- 
out knowing either whither it goes, or what it does ? 
Such a man as Spinoza would fet his mind at reft, if 
he reafoned well. If it be poffible, would he fay, 
for fuch a doétrine to take root, the neceffity of na- 
ture will eftablifh it without my book : if it be not 
poffible, all my writings will be infignificant. 

(O] They would have the difficulties, under which 
Spinoza funk, wholly removed.\ 1 think it may be fup- 
pofed that he run into thefe abfurdities, becaufe he 
could not apprehend either that matter is eternal, -and 
different from Gop, or that it has been produced out 
of nothing, or that an Infinite Mind, perfectly free, 
and the Creator of all things, could produce fuch a 
work as the world. A matter that neceffurily exifts, 
and yet is deititute of adlivity, and fubje to the 
power of another principle, is a thing that does not 
fuit with reafon. We fee no affinity between thofe 
three qualities ; fuch a combination is repugnant to 
the idea of order. A matter created out of nothing 
cannot be conceived, tho’ we firive never fo much to 
form an idea of an a& of will, which changes into a 
real fubftance what was nothing before. ‘l'his prin- 
ciple of the Antients, ex nibilo, nibil fit, --- Nothing 
is made of nothing, offers itfelf continually to our ima- 
gination, and there appears with fuch evidence, that 
it ftops us fhogt, in cafe we have begun to frame any 
conception of creation. Laftly, thata Gon, infinitely 
good, infinitely holy, infinitely free, who could make 
creatures always holy, and always happy, fhould 
rather chufe to make them criminal, and eternally 
miferable, is a thing that fhocks reafon ; and fo much 
the more, becaufe it cannot reconcile man’s free-will 
(107) with the quality of a Being created out of no- 
thing. But unlefs thofe two things be reconciled, it 
cannot conceive how man deferves any punifhment 
under a free, good, holy, and juft Providence. hefe 
three inconveniencies put Spinoza upon looking for a 
new fyftem, wherein Gop fhould not be diftinét from 
matter, and fhould act neceffarily, and according to 
the whole extent of his power, not out of kimfelf, but 
in himfelf. It refults from this fuppofition, that this 
neceflary caufe, whofe power is not limited, and whofe 
actions are not direéicd by goodnefs, juftice, and 
knowledge, but only by the intinite power of it’s na~ 
ture, mult needs have modifed itfelf according to ali 
poffible realities, fo that errors and vices, pain and 
grief, being modalities as real as truth, virtue, and 
pleafure, all thofe things muft have been in the wni- 
verfe. Spinoza hoped to refolve by that means the ob- 
jeétions of the Manichees, againft the one only prin- 
ciple. ‘Thofe objections have no force but on the fup- 
pofition that one only principle of all things atts by 
choice, and can aét or forbear ating, and confines it’s 
power according to the rules of goodnefs and equity, 
or according to the inftinét of malice. This being fup- 
pofed, the queftion is, if that one only principle be 
good, whence comes evil ? If it be bad, whence comes 
good ? € Deteriora velle, noftri fuerit fortaffe defectus : 
€ poffe vero contra innocentiam, quie fceleratus quif- 
que conceperit, infpeétante Deo, monflri fimile eft : 
unde hand injuria tuorum quidam familiarium quæ- 
fivit: Si quidem Deus, inquit, et, unde mala? 
bona vero unde, fi non eft (108) ? ~- - - To bave a 
will to do evil, is, perhaps, our defè: but far a 
willain, in the fight of God, to do againfi an innocent 
man whatever he devifes, is a thing monftrous. From 
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as has been done even by his weakeft adverfaries [P]. 


c hence one of your friends afted, and not without rea- 
< fon, Uf there is a God, whence comès evils and if 
< “phere is no God, whence comes good ?” Spinoza would 
anfwer, my one only principle being able to do good 
and evil, and doing whatever it can do, good and 
evil muĝ neceflarily be in the world. But if you con- 
fider the three inconveniencies he intended to avoid, 
and the extravagant and abominable confequences of 
his hypothefis, you will find that his choice is neither 
that of a good man, nor that of a man of parts. 
He lays afide fome things, of which, the worft that 
that can be faid is, that the weaknefs of our reafon 
does not allow us clearly to perceive the poffibility of 
them ; and he admits others, which are evidently im- 
poffible. There is a great difference between not com- 
prehending the poffibility ofa thing, and comprehend- 
ing the impoflibility of it. Now fee the injuftice of 
the readers. They require from all thofe, who write 
againft Spinoza, that they fhould remove the difficul- 
ties which perplexed him, and fet in a clear light the 
truths he could not comprehend ; and becaufe they find 
no fuch thing in the writings of the Anti-Spinozifts, 
they declare they have not fucceeded. Is it not fuf- 
ficient to overthrow the fyftem of that Atheift? Rea- 
fon teaches us that cuftom ought to be maintained 
againft innovators, unlefs they bring in better laws 5 
and if their opinions were not better than thofe that 
are commonly received, they would deferve to be re- 
jected, tho’ they were not worfe than the abufes they 
intend to fupprefs. It ought to be faid to thofe men, 
fubmit to cuftom, or give ug fomething better (109). 
Much more ought we to rejeé& the fyftem of the Spi- 
nozifts, fince in freeing us from fome difficulties, it in- 
volves us in more inextricable perplexities. If the 
difficulties were equal on both fides, the common fy- 
ftem fhould be preferred to the other, becaufe, befides 
the privilege of poffeffion it hath alfo this advantage, 
that it promifes us a great happinefs for the time 
to come, and affords us a thoufand comforts in the 
miferies of this life. How great a fatisfaétion is it 
in our adverfity to hope that Gop will hear our 
prayers, and that, if he does not hear them, he will 
however reward our patience, and indemnify us in a 
glorious manner? It is a great comfort to flatter one’s 
felf that other men will have fome regard to the di- 
tates of their confcience, and to the fear of Gop. 
Wherefore the common hypothefis is both truer and 
more agreeable than the atheiftical (110). Therefore 
fince the fyftem of Spinoza is not liable to leffer ob- 
jections than the Chriftian hypothefis, it were a fufficient 
reafon to reje€t it. So that any author, who fhews that 
Spinozifm is obfcure, and falfe in it’s firft propofitions, 
and perplexed with impenetrable and contradictory 
abfurdities in it’s confequences, ought to pafs for hav- 
ing very well confuted it, tho’ he does not clearly re- 
folve all the objections of Spinoza. The whole mat- 
ter may be reduced to thefe few words. The common 
hypothefis, if compared with that of the Spinofilts in 
thofe: things that are clear, has a greater evidence : 
and if it be compared with the other in thofe things 
that are obfcure ; it appears lefs oppofite to the light 
of reafon. And befides, it promifes us an infinite 
happinefs after this life, and procures us a thoufand 
comforts in this ; whereas the other gives us no pro- 
fpe€t of a future happinefs, and deprives us of confi- 
dence in our prayers, and of the advantage we may ex- 
pect from the remorfes of our neighbours : and therefore 
n common hypothefis is to be preferred to the 
other. z 

[P] As has been done even by his aveakef adverfa- 
vies.) I fhall not fet up for a mafter of the ceremonies, to 
place thofe gentlemen in their higher or lower ranks, 
but hall only name thofe who are come to my know- 
ledge (111). Mr Velthuyfe (112) publithed a book 
againft Spinoza in the year 1680. It is intituled, 
Traftatus de cultu naturali, ES origine moralitatis. Four 
years after, the Sieur Aubert de Versé put out a book 
with this title, Z’ Zmpie convaincu, ou Differtation con- 
tre Spinoza, y dans laquelle Pon réfute les fondemens de fon 
Athiifme (113). Mr Poiret inferted in the fecond edi- 
tion of his Cogitationes de Deo, Anima ES Malo (114), 
a treatife, intituled, Fundamenta <AtLeifini everfa, five 


Specimen abfierditatis Atheifmi Spinoziani. - In the year ` 


1690, a pofthumous book of Mr Wittichius came out, 
VOL. 
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2i 3 
Te muft not be forgot that this . 
impious 


intituled, 4uti-Spinoxa, five Examen Ethices Benedi&t 
de Spinoza, ES Commentarius de Deo EF ejus Aitribatis. 
To which I add a Dutch piece; quoted by Mr Sal- 
denus (115). 
- Tadd to thefe; 1. A Dutch book, publifhed by 
the fame Francis Cuper whom I have mentioned at 
the beginning of the remark [M]. This Dutch book 
is only a tranflation of what Henry Morus faid in 
Latin againft Spinoza in {fome paffages of his works. 
It appeared very folid to Cuper, tho’ his Arcana 
Atheifmi revelata had been ufed with the utmoit con- 
tempt by Henry Morus (116). 2: The book pub- (116) Oper Phi- 
lifhed at Paris in the year 1696, by Dom Francis lofoph. Tem. i, 
Lami, a Benedi€tine. It is intituled, Le siouvel Athéif: PaE 80% 
me renverst, ou Refutation du Syfteme de Spinofa, tirée 
pour la plupart de la connoiffance de la nature de Phomme. 
You will find an extraét of it in the Journal dès Sa- 
vans of the 28th of January 1697 (117). And you 
may fee a jut encomium upon it in the rori page 
of the fecond part of the Chevreana, Dutch edition. 
3. The work which Mr Jaquelot (118) caufed to be 
printed at the Hague in 1697. It is intituled, Difér- 
tations fur PExiftence de Dieu, où Lon démontre cette 
wérité par D Hiftoire Univerfelle de la prémiere Antiquité 
du Monde, par la R&futation du Syfieme d’ Epicure &F de 
Spinoza, &c. You will find a good extraét of it in the 
Hiftoire des Ouvrages des Savans (119). 4. The book 
publifhed by Mr Jens at Dort, in the year 1698. The 
title of it runs thus: Examen Philofophicum fexte di- 
Jfuitionis Partis I Eth. BenediGi de Spinoza, five Pro- 
dromus Animadverfionum fuper unico. veterum EF recen- 
tiorum Atheorum Argumento, nempe una fubftantia; ubi 
infirmitas EF vanitas argumentorum pro ea evincetur. 
Accedent quedam necdum propofita argumenta pro vera 
exiftentia Dei, Itis a book of fixty-fix pages in 4to. 
The author is a Phyfician at Dort; and the father of 
Mr Jens, reétor of the college of the fame town, and 
a learned humanift, and a good critic, as appears from 
his Le&iones Lucianee, printed at the Hague, in 8vo, 
in the year 1699. I muft not forget the Dutch book, 
publifhed by Mr Van Til, in the year 1696, an 
abftract of which. may be feen in the 44a Eruditorum 
Lipfienfium (120). I fhall fpeak below (121) of a 
Dutch piece, that is juft come out. 

You will find that the principles of Spinoza are over- 
thrown in all thofe books; you will there find that 
from the very beginning of his work, he advances falfe 
propofitions ; and therefore, what he concludes from 
them afterwards can be of no force. Let him run as 
much as he pleafes : what can hedo by running much, 
if he lofes his way from the firft ftep he makes? 
Note, that his greateft admirers acknowledge, that if 
he had taught the doétrines laid to his charge, he 
would be an execrable man ; but they pretend he has 
not been underftood. ‘ Si igitur prædiĉti philofophi 
* intentio vel opinio fuit naturam cum Deo hoc modo 
“tam fædè confundere, judico illum ab adverfariis 
jufté impetitum atque condemnatum, imo & memo~ 
riam ejus in omne ævům execrandam efle : attamen 
quia de alicujus intentione folus poteft judicare in- 
timus cordium perfcrutator Deus, nobis nihil aliud 
reftat nifi ut judicemus de opinione que continetur (123) Autor a- 
in fcriptis que memoratus vir in lucem emifit ; & nonymus Speci- 
licet inter illius adverfarios habeantur etiam perfpi- MEE an EA 
caciflimi, puto tamen eos horum fcriptorum verum oct 
fenfum minimè affecutos fuiffe, quoniam in iis nihil pag. 113. Note 
reperio nifi id quod abunde fatis indicat hunc virum rhat fince the firft 
minimè confundere velle Deum & naturam : faltem edition of this 
ego ita judico ex ejus feriptis, que fi alii melius iri- as a 
telligant, qua dixi indicta funto, patrocinium illius Specimen Artis 
hominis in me fufcipere nolo, peto duntaxat ut quod yatiocinandi, &c. 
aliis licuit, id & mihi liceat, nempe ut exprimam with the author's 
quem puto horum fcriptorum genuinum fenfum PA PH PRAE 
effe (122)...... Y therefore it was the intention mige. a ran 
of this Philofopher to confound GOD and nature toge-`is aferibed to Spi- 
ther, in fo foameful a manner, or if his opinion comes noza bimfelf, in 
to that, I think he was jufl attacked and condemned Micrælius's Hi- 
by his adverfaries; nay, that his memory ought to be wae oe 

+ Ca, pag. 2200, 

c for ever execrable: but becaufe GOD alone, who is Edje, 1699. 
the fearcher of hearts, can judge of any man’s intention, Micralius 
it only belongs to us, to judge of the opinions contained in thought that Spia 
the writings which this man has publifoed 3 and though 1°% pees i 
there are fome among his adverfaries of great penetra- he cheb is 
tion, yet I think they Fave not at all difcovered the net true, 

Hhh € true 


(315) Above 
citation (78). 
The author's 
name was Blyeri« 
berg: he was 

a merchant at 
Dort, who died 
in 1696. 


(117) Page 725 
of the Dutch 
edition. 


118) He was 
minifter of the 
church of Vafly 
in Champagne, 
and is now mi- 
nifter at the 
Hague. 


(119) For Sep- 
tember 1696, 
Art. iil, 


(120) Page 2959 
& feq. of the 
year 1696. 


(121) In the re~ 
mark [BB]. 


2 ¥ 4. 


(123) There is 
in the title Ham- 
burgi, as in the 
Trafatus Theo- 
logico- Politics. 


(124) The A- 
pologift I have 
quoted (viz. Mr 
Kuftelaer) main- 
tains with might 
and main, in 
the r4th page, 
that there can 

be but one fub- 
ftance in the 
univerfe, 


Srtnoza knew 
not that the 
word [ders is 
fometimes ufed 
for fimile, 


SPINOZA. 


impious man was not fenfible of the unavoidable confequences of his:fyfiem; for he 
laughed at the apparition of fpirits (J), and there is no Philofopher, who has lefs reafon 


© yue fenfe of his writings, becaufe I find nothing in 
© them, but what abundantl foews that he was far 
< from confounding GO D and nature together. “At leaft 
< I judge fo from bis writings, which if others under- 
< fand better than I do, I retra@ what I now fay; I 
"do not take it upon me to protect this man ; I only aft 
< that the liberty which is granted others, may likewife 
< be granted me, which is that I may be allowed to ex- 
< plain what I take to be the genuine fenfe of thefe writ- 
“ings” Thefe words taken from a book of one of his 
followers, printed at Utrecht in 1684 (123), clearly 
fhew that Spinoza'has been fo fuccefsfully confuted by 
his adverfaries, that the only way of replying to them, 
is like that of the fanfenifts againft the Jefuits, viz. 
That his opinion is not fuch as it is fuppofed to be. 
This is the refult of what his apologift fays. And 
therefore in order to fhew that his adverfaries have at- 
tained a compleat victory over him, we need only con- 
fider that he has in effe&t taught what is imputed to 
him, or that he contradiéted himfelf wretchedly, and 
knew not what he faid. He is accufed of teaching 
that all particular beings are modifications of Gon. 
This is plainly his dottrine, fince his fourteenth pro- 
pofition runs this: ‘ Prater Deum nulla dari neque 
* concipi poteft fubftantia : Befides GOD no 
< fubfiance can exift, nor be conceived: And he affirms 
in the fifteenth, ‘ Quicquid eft, in Deo eft, & nihil fine 
< Deo efe neque concipi potet? ----- Whatever 
© exifisisin GOD, and nothing can exift nor be con- 
© ceived without GOD: which he proves by this 
reafon, that every thing is a mode ora fubftance, and 
that modes can neither exift nor be conceived without 
a fubftance. When therefore an apologift fpeaks in 
this manner: were it true that Spinoza teaches that all 
particular ‘beings are modes of the divine fubftance, I 
would not deny that his adverfaries have obtained a 
compleat vi&tory over him; I only deny the fat, I 
do not believe that the doétrine they have very well 
confuted, is contained in his book: I fay when an 
apologift fpeaks in fuch a manner, he had as good 
own that his hero has been defeated; for certainly the 
do&trine in queftion, is in Spinoza’s Ethics (124). 
Here I muk give an inftance of the falfity of his 
former propofitions ; it will be of ufe to fhew how eafy 
it was to overthrow his fyftem. His fifth propofition 
contains thefe words, ‘ In rerum natura non poffunt 
< dari dux ant plures fubftantie ejufdem nature feu 
© attributi. - ---- Zt is impofible that two or more fub- 
< flances of the fame nature or attribute fhould exif? 
Vhis is his Argumentum Achilleum, and the moft fteady 
foundation he builds upon; but at the fame time, it 
is fuch a wretched fophifm, that no fcholar, who has 
read what is called parwa logicalia, or the five Predica- 
bilia Porphyrii, could be perplexed with it. All thofe 
who teach {chool-Philofophy, begin with telling their 
{cholars what Genus, Species, and Individuum are. 
This le€ture is fufficient to put Spinoza to a fland. The 
following diftinGtion will do the bufinefs : Non poffunt 
dari plures fubfiantia ejufdem numero nature five attributi, 
concedo; non poffunt dari plures fubftantia ejufdem fpecie 
nature five attributi, nego. What could Spinoza fay 
againft this diftin€tion ? Muft he not admit of it with 
refpect to modifications ? Is not man, according to his 
notion, a fpecies of modification, and is not Socrates 
an individuum of that fpecies? Would he have us 
maintain that Benedict Spinoza, and the Jew, who 
attempted to thruft a knife into his body, were not 
two modifications, but one only ? This might be 
proved invincibly, if his proof for the unity of fub- 
dtance was a good one; but fince it proves too much, 
for it proves that there is but one modification in the 
world, he ought to be one of the firft to reject it. 
He ought therefore to know that the word idem fig- 
nifies two things, identity, and fimilitude. We fay, 
that fuch a one was born the fame day as his father, 
and died the fame day with his mother. With refpeét 
to a man born the firft of March 1630, and who died 
the tenth of February 1655, whofe father was born 
the firt of March 1610, and whofe mother died the 
tenth of February 1655. The propofition would be 
true in the two fenfes of the word fame. It would 
fignify /ife in the fir part of this propofition, but not 
in the fecond. Pythagoras and Ariftotle, according 


to 


to Spinoza’s fyftem (125), were two like modificd- (105) Nue 
tions: each of them had the whole nature of a modi- x 
fication, and yet the one differed from the other. The 
fame may be faid of two fubftances : each of them has 
the whole nature, and all the attributes of fubftance, 
and yet they arè not one only fubftance, but two. I 
fhall fet down what a Spaniard fays againft thofe, who, 
through a fophifm like that of Spinoza, thought that 009 Nat J 
the Materia prima did not differ from Gop. § Quis fish wone 
< non obftupefcat fuie ullo tempore aliquos ade6 ‘man. Eran 
defipientes, & in clarifima ‘luce cæcutientes, qui im idem wi 
Deum effe materiam primam & conftanter affevera- tertio, nempe 
rent, & pugnaciter defenderent? At qua ratione tam Pantie Dii 
ftultam & impiam opinionem confirmabant ? Si ma- 

teria prima & Deus (inquiunt) non funt idem, ergò 

differunt inter fe ; quæcungue autem differunt, ea 

neceffe eft aliquo differre, quare compofita effe opor- 

tet ex eo in quo conveniunt, & ex eo in quo dife- 

runt; cùm igitur nec in Deo nec in materia prima 

ulla fit compofitio, nulla quoque differentia inter ea 

effe poterit; quare necefle eft efe unum & idem. 

Vide quàm levi argumento in tam gravem errorem 

feu potiùs amentiam inducti funt, non intelligentes 

difcrimen quod eft inter differens & diverfum, quod 

etiam traditur ab Ariftotele 10. lib, Metaphyf. text. 

12. Differunt enim inter fe, quacunque in aliquo 
conveniunt & in aliquo diftinguuntur; ut homo & 

leo conveniunt in genere, quia uterque eft animal, 

& diftinguuntur per proprias differentias, alter enim 

eft rationis particeps, alter verò expers: Diverfa 

autem funt quæcunque feipfis ditinguuntur, quoniam 

funt fimpliciffima (126). Who is not fur- (126) Bonedidss 
prized that ever there were men fo fiupid and fo blind Pererius, decom 
amidft the cleareft light, as conftantly to affirm, and ob- motibus rni- 
fiinately maintain, that GOD is the firft matter (ma- © EC 
teria prima). But by what reafon did they fupport fo”? oe 
Soolifh and impious an opinion? If, fay thy, GOD 

and the frf matter are not the fame, therefore they 

differ from one another, But whatever things differ, 

muft neceffarily differ in fome properties, and therefore 

they muft be compofed of thofe properties whercin they 

agree, and of thofe wherein they differ. But there be~- 

ing no compofition either in GOD or the firft matter, 

they cannot differ from one another, therefore they muft 

be one and the fame. Obferve how flight an argu- 

ment leads thofe men into fo grievous an error, or rather 

madnefs, who do not underfland the diflinGtion between 

different and diverfe, which Ariffotle has mention- 

ed. Thofe things are different from one another, which 

agree in fome properties and are diftinguifhed in others; 

asa man and a lion agree in their genus, both being (127) Se te 
animals; and are diftinguifoed by their proper dif- aride CESAL. 
ferences, one being rational the other not. But thofe fey, and ome 
things are diverfe, which are diflinguifhed from pare what is fad 
ane another, becaufe they are moft fimple? "There of the Scotits 
are few notions in our mind clearer than that of inthe article + 
identity. I grant that it is confounded, and very ill BELAR E 
applied in the common language: Nations, rivers, T% gi 
&c. are accounted the fame nations, and the fame ,,,9)Omnssis 
rivers during feveral ages ; the body of a man is ac- jufmodi errors 
counted the fame body for the fpace of fixty years or adftritionibusit 
more: but thofe popular and improper expreffions do haerentes, sekt 
not deprive us of the certain rule of identity; they do eres fein 
not blot out of our minds this idea: 4 thing of which tes per omni 
one may deny or affirm what cannot be denied, or affirmed devettstiles ed 
of another thing, is difin from that other thing. When hominakiles e 
all the attributes of time, place, &c. which belong to a he, Catholicam 
thing, belong alfo to another thing, they are but one Being. ium Icke" 
But notwithftanding theclearnefs of thefe ideas, it would tes, vitandos $ 
be difficult to fay how many great Philofophers have puniendos fon 
erred in that point, and reduced all fouls and intelli- seer e det 
gences (127) to unity, though they acknowledged that (ar ‘all theft 
fome were united to bodies, to which others were not gufo adiere (0 
united. This opinion was fo common in Italy in the refrittions of 
XVIth century, that Pope Leo X, thought himfelf ob- 

liged to condemn it, and to threaten with fevere 
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by virine of 
this Principle, 
Quæ fant idem 
uni tertio, fat 
idem inter fe, 
Spinoza canne 
deny that Pyshy. 
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A 4 ifed as f 
penalties all thofe that fhould. teach it (128). Here vt damnable ee 
are the words of the bull, dated the nineteenth of De- sofies, as h 


f 
avkere detghabit 
and ahomint k 
Heretics, ake ™ 

dels, wh afr) 


the Catbili 
Faith, 


cember 1513. 


© Cum diebus noftris Zizanie femina- 
tor nonnullos perniciofiffimos errores in agro Domini 
feminare fit anfus, de natura prefertim anima ra- 
tionalis, quod videlicet mortalis fit aut unica in 
cunétis hominibus ; & nonnulli temere Philofophantes 
< fecundim 
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129) Sir Ke- 
E Digby does 
alfo maintain it, 
if I am not mi- 
flaken. 


(130) In the ar- 
tide RUGGE- 
RI, remark 


[2]. 


(131) 1I fuppofe 
that the autho- 
rity of the Hciy 
Scripture is laid 
afide, and that a 
man declares he 
only reafons like 
a Philofopher, 


(132) See his 


letters Ivi, Iviii, 
lx. 


SPINOZA. 
to deny it [Q,}. Spinoza ought to acknowledge that every’ part’of ‘nature thinks, and 
that man is not the moft knowing and: moft intelligent modification of the univerfe 5 


and therefore he muft admit the exiftence of Demons. 


The difpute of his followers 


about miracles is a meer quibble [R], and a further proof of the unexaétnefs of. his 


fecundim faltem Philofophiam verum effe affeverent: 
Contra hoc, facro approbante concilio, damnamus 
& réprobamus omnes afferentes, Animam intellec- 
tivam mortalem effe aut unicam in cunctis homini- 
bus ; aut hoc in dubium vertentes: cum illa..... 
immortalis, & pro corporum quibus infunditur mul- 
titudine fingulariter muitiplicabilis & multiplicata - & 
multiplicanda fit. ---- Whereas in our days a fower 
of tares, has dared to fow fome moft pernicious errors 
in the field of GOD, efpecially concerning the nature 
of a rational foul; namely, that it is mortal, and that 
there is but one foul in all men, and fome rafbly philofo- 
phixing, bawe afferted this to be true, at leaft, accord- 
ing to Philofophy. In oppofition to this, «with the appro- 
bation of the holy council, we condemn and pronounce to 
be reprobate all thofe who affert that the intelligent foul 
is mortal, or that there is but one foul in all men ; or 
thofe who call this in queflion: fince the foul. ... . is 
immortal, and according to the multitude of bodies into 
«which it is infufed, may be particularly multiplied, is and 
© muft be multiplied” This was lopping off a.confider- 
able branch of Spinozifm. I muf obierve, that fome 
Philofophers do strangely confound the idea of identity 3 
for they maintain (129), that the parts of matter are 
not diftinét before they be actually feparated. Nothing 
can be more abfurd. 

L2 ] There is no Philofopher who has lef reafon to 
deny the apparition of fpirits.} I have faid it in another 
place (130); when it is fuppofed that a moft perfect 
mind has created all things out of nothing, without 
being determined to it by his nature, but by the free 
choice of his own good pleafure, the exiftence of an- 
gels may be denied (131). If it be afked, why fuch a 
Creator has not produced other fpirits befides human 
fouls? The anfwer will be, That fuch was his good 
pleafure, flat pro ratione voluntas: No reafonable reply 
can be made to this anfwer, unlefs the fact be proved, 
I mean, that there are angels. But when it is fup- 
pofed, that the Creator did not att freely, and ex- 
haufted all his power without any choice or rule, and 
befides that thinking is one of his attributes, it is a 
ridiculous thing to affert, that there are no Demons. 
According to this fyftem, it ought to be believed, that 
the thinking attribute of the Creator hath been mo- 
dified, not only in the bodies of men, but alfo through- 
out the whole univerfe ; and that befides the animals 
which we know, there is an infinite number of others 
which we know not, and which exceed us in know- 
ledge and in malice, as much as we exceed in that 
refpeét dogs and oxen: For it were the moft unreafon- 
able thing in the world, to fancy that man’s mind is 
the moft perfect modification that an infinite Being, 
acting according to the whole extent of its power, 
could produce. We can conceive no natural connexion 
between the underftanding and the brain; and there- 
fore we ought to believe, that a creature without brain 
may as well think, as a creature organized as we are. 
What is it then that could move Spinoza to deny what 
is faid of fpirits (132)? Why did he believe that 
there is nothing in the world, that can excite in our 
machines the fight of a fpettre, make a noife ina 
room, and produce all the magical phenomena men- 
tioned in books ? Was it becaufe he believed that no 
Being can produce fuch effeéts unlefs it has as bulky a 
body as that of man; and that therefore the Demons 
could not fubfift in the air, nor come into our houfes, 
nor fteal away from our fight ? But fuch a thought 
would be ridiculous : the bulk of flefh of which we 
are made up, is rather an obftacle than a help to wit 
and power. I meana mediate power, or the faculty 
of applying the moft proper inflruments for the pro- 
duction of great effects. The mot furprifing a@tions 
of men arife from that faculty; as it appears from 
thoufands of examples. An Engineer as little as a 
dwarf, lean, and pale, performs more things than two 
thoufand favages, ftronger than Milo, are able to per- 
form. An animate machine a thoufand times fmaller 
than an ant, might produce greater effects than an ele- 
phant ; it might difcover the infenfible parts of plants 
and animals, and place itfelf upon the feat of the firft 
{prings of our brain, and open fome valves, by which 
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means we might fee pliantoms, hear a noife, €c. (133). 
If Phyficians knew the firft fibres, and the firft com- 
binations of the parts in yegetables, minerals, and.a- 
nimals, they would alfo know the inftruments proper 
to put them out of order, and might apply thofe in- 
ftruments in fuch a manner as to place thofe parts in 
a new order, whereby good meat would be turned in- 
to poifon, and poifon into good meat. Such Phy- 
ficians would be incomparably more knowing. than 
Hippocrates ; and were they little enough to get into 
the brain and the entrails, they might cure any body, 
and alfo produce whenever they pleafed the moft 
frange difeafes that can be feen: The whole may be 
brought to this queftion, Js it poffble that an invifible 
modification foould be more knowing and malicious than 
man? If Spinoza denies it, he knows not the confe- 
quences of his hypothefis, and agts rally and without 
principles. A man might make a long differtation 
upon this fubjeét, wherein he might prevent all 
Spinoza’s fubterfuges and objeétions. Compare with 
this what I have obferyed in the articles of Lucretius 
(134), and in that of Hobbes (135.) 
[R] The difputes of the Spinozifts about miracles, is 
a meer quibble} The common opinion of orthodox 
Divines is, That Gop produces miracles immediately, 
whether he makes ufe of creatures as agents or not. 
In either cafe, it undeniably appears that he is above 
nature; for if he produces fomething without em- 
ploying other caufes, he does not want the help of na- 
ture; and he never employs them ina miracle, but 
after he has diverted them from their ufual courfe : 
And therefore he fhews that they depend on his will, 
that he fufpends their power when he pleafes, or ap- 
plies it in a different manner from their ordinary deter- 
mination. The Cartefians, who make him the im- 
mediate caufe of all the effects of nature, fuppofe, 
that when he works miracles, he does not obferve the 
general laws he has eftablifhed ; he makes an 
exception, and applies bodies quite otherwife than he 
would do, if he followed the general laws. Where- 
upon they fay, that if there were any general laws, 
‘whereby Go p had engaged to move bodies according 
to the defires of angels, and if an angel had defired 
that the waters of the Red-Sea fhould be divided, the 
paflage of the Ifraelites would not be a miracle pro- 
perly fo called. This confequence, which neceffarily 
arifes from their principles, makes their definition of 
a miracle lefs convenient than it were to be wifhed, 
and therefore it were better for them to fay, that all 
the effets, contrary to the general Jaws we know, are 
miracles; and by this means the plagues of Egypt, 
and {uch other extraordinary a€tions related in Scrip- 
ture will be miracles, properly fpeaking. Now, in 
order to fhew the infincerity, and the illufions of the 
Spinozifts upon this head, we need only fay, that 
when they deny the poffibility of miracles, they al- 
ledge this reafon, that Gop and nature are the fame 
Being; fo that if Gop did fomething againft the laws 
of nature, he would act againft himfelf; which is 
impoflible. Speak plainly, and without any ambi- 
guity : Say, that the laws of nature being not made 
by a free Legiflator, who knew what he did, but be- 
ing the alion of a blind and neceflary caufe, nothing 
can happen that is contrary to thofe laws. If fo, you 
alledge your own pofition againft miracles: which is 
a petitio principii; but however, you fpeak plainly. 
Let us bring them off from this general reafoning and 
afk them what they think of the miracles mentioned 
in the Scripture. They will abfolutely deny all thofe, 
which they cannot afcribe to a cunning trick. Not 
to infift upon their impudence in denying fuch facts, Į 
fhall only argue againft them by their own principles. 
Do not you fay that the power of nature is infinite > 
But would it be infinite, if there was nothing in the 
whole univerfe that could reftore a dead man to life ? 
Would it be infinite, if there was but one way of 
forming man, wig. that of ordinary generation? Do 
not you fay that the knowledge of nature is infinite ? 
You deny that divine underftanding, in which we be- 
lieve the knowledge of all poffible Beings to be re- 
united ; but by difperfing the knowledge, you do not 
deny 
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(133) Note, by 
the by, that no- 
thing can be more 
improper than to 
inquire whether 
angels, when 
they appear, af- 
fume a living or 
dead body. ‘They 
have no need of 
it, They need 
only move the 
Optic and Acou- 
ftic nerves, as 
they are moved 
by the light re- 
flected from a hu- 
man body, and 
by the air that 
comes out of the 
mouth of a man 
who fpeaks, 


(135) Remark 
[y] 
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(136) I have 
been affured that 
he faid fo to his 
friends. 


{137) Penfées di- 
verfes fur les Co- 


metes, vem. 181, € 


pag. 565, 566. 
See the Hiftoire 
des Ouvrages des 
Savans, for 
March 1689, 


pag. 82. 


(138) The Pen- 
tes fur les Co- 
metes were print- 
ed in the year 
31683. 


(139) In the re- 
mark [H]. 


(140) Ad audi- 
endum oratorem 
facrum horis po- 
meridianis ten- 
dentem, finita, 
inquit, concione, 
Deo volente, ad 
fermones redibis. 
Schaft, Kortbol~ 
tus, Præf. Libri 
de tribus Impofto- 
ribus, pag. G. 


(141) Id, ibid. 


(142) Id, ibid. 


notions, ‘It is faid, he died'fully perfuaded of his Atheifm, and ‘that he took fome 
precautions to conceal his inconftancy, if there.fhould:be occafion for it-[S]. Had he 
reafoned confequentially, he would not. have treated the fear of Hell- ds:a. chimerical 


thing [T }. 


deny its infinity. ‘And therefore you ought to fay that 
nature knows all things, much in the fame manner as 
we fay that man underftands all languages: one man 
does not underftand them all; but fome underftand 
one, and fome another. Can you affirm that the uni- 
verfe contains nothing, which knows the conftruétion 
of our bodies ? If you can affirm it, you contradi& your- 
felves; you can fay. no longer that the knowledge 
of Gop is infinitely divided ; the contrivance of our 
organs would be unknown to him. You muft there- 
fore acknowledge, if you argue confequentially that 
fome modification knows it ; you muft acknowledge 
that it is very poffible for nature to bring a dead man 
to life, and that your mafter confounded his ideas, and 
‘knew not the confequences of his principle, when he 
faid (136) that if he could believe the refurrection of 
Lazarus, he would break his fyftem to pieces, and 
willingly embrace the Chriftian Faith. 

This is fufficient to fhew that the Spinozifts contra- 
dict their own hypothefis, when they deny the poffi- 
bility of miracles ; I mean, (to avoid all ambiguity) 
the poffibility of the faéts mentioned in the Holy 
Scripture, ' 

[S] He took fome precautions to conceal his inconftancy, 
if there foould be occafion for it.} XI mean he took care, 


that in cafe the approach of death, or the fymptoms ` 


of his illnefs, fhould make him {peak againft his fyftem, 
no fufpected perfon fhould be witnefs of it. The cafe 
is this; or at leaft we find the following account of it 
in a printed book (137). Perhaps it will be faid that 
Atheifts < are not greedy of praife ? But what can any 
man do more than what was done by Spinoza, a 
* little before he died? The thing is of a frefh date 
< (138), and T have it from a great man, who had it 
from good hands. He was the greateft Atheift that 
ever lived, and he grew fo fond of certain philofo- 
phical principles, that the better to meditate upon 
them, he confined himfelf to a clofe retirement, re- 
nouncing all the pleafures and vanities of the world, 
and minding nothing but thofe abftrufe meditations. 
Being upon the point of death, he fent for his land- 
lady, and defired her not to fuffer that any minifter 
fhould fee him in that condition. His reafon for it 
was, as his friends faid, that he had a mind to die 
without'difputing, and was afraid that the weak- 
nefs of his fexfes might make him fay fomething in- 
confiftent with his principles. ‘That is, he was afraid 
it would be faid in the world that his confcience, 
awakening at the fight of death, had damped his 
courage, and made him renounce his opinions. Can 
there bea more ridiculous and extravagant vanity, 
and a more foolifh pafon for a wrong notion of con- 
flancy ? 

A Preface, which I have quoted above (1 39), and 
which contains fome circumftances of the death of that 
Atheift, fays nothing of this. I find in it that he told 
his landlord who was going to church, I hope you 
will return, Gop willing, and fpeak with me when 
the {ermon is over (140). But he died quietly before 
his landlord returned, and no body faw him die but a 
Phyfician of Amfterdam (141). For the ret, we are 
told in that preface, that he was extremely defirous to 
immortalize his name, and would haye willingly fa- 
crificed his life for it, though, in order to obtain it, he 
had been torn in pieces by the mob. < Auro plane 
* non inhiabat, alioqui delata fibi Profefforis munera 
* aliquoties non refpuiffet homo glorie avidior & ni- 
mis ambitiofus, qui vel cum Wittiis amicis fuis cru- 
deliter dilacerari fublatius optavit, modo vita brevi 
gloriz curfus foret fempiternus (142). - - - Surely he 
avas not covetous, otherwife be would not have fo often 
refifed the Profeffarfhip which had been offered him, 
being a man defirous of glory and too ambitious, who 
«would have wifbed to be cruelly torn to pieces with the 
De Wits, his friends, provided the fhorinefs of his life 
t was recompenfed with immortal glory? 

(T] Had be reafined confequentiall, he would not 
have called the fear of Hell a chimerical thing.) Thole, 
who believe that the world is not the work of Gon, 
and is not direCted by a Being fimple, fpiritual, and 
diftinct from all bodies, muft at leaft confefs that there 
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His friends fay that, out of modefty, he defired that no fect fhould go by 


his 


are fome things which: are endowéd with intelligence 

and will, and which are jealous of their power, which 

exercife authority over others, which command. them 

to.do fome things, chaftife them, ufe them harfhly, and 

revenge themfelves feverely. Is not the earth full of 

Tuch things? Does not every man know it by expe- 

rience ? It would be a thing altogether unreafonable - 

to fancy that all Beings of that nature are only upon 

earth, which is but one point if compared to the world. 

Muft reafon, wit, ambition, hatred, and cruelty, be 

upon earth rather than any where elfe? Why fo? 

Can any reafon good or bad be given for it? I do 

not think fo. Our eyes induce us to believe that thofe 

vaft fpaces we call Heaven, which have fuch powerful 

and rapid motions, may as well form men as our 

earth, and deferve no lefs than the globe we inhabit 

to be divided into feveral dominions. We do not 

know what paffes there ; but if we confult only rea- 

fon, it will appear very probable, or at leaft poffible, 

‘that there are thinking Beings in thofe vaft fpaces, 

which extend their empire as well as their light to our 

globe. Our not feeing them is not a proof that we 

are unknown or indifferent to them: «Perhaps we are 

part of their dominions: they make laws, which they 

reveal to us by the di€tates of our confcience, and are 

very angry with thofe that tranfgrefs them., The pof- 

fibility of it is fufficient to make Atheifts uneafy ; and 

nothing but denying the immortality of the foul can 

make them fearlefs, For thereby they would efcape 

the vengeance of thofe fpirits, which otherwife might 

be more dreadful than Go» himfelf. I explain my- 

felf. There are fome men, who believe a Gop, a Pa- 

radife, and a Hell; but they create illufions to them- 

felves, and imagine that the infinite goodnefs of the 

moft perfe& Being does not permit him to torment his 

own work forever, He is the father of all men, ‘fay 

they ; and therefore he chaftifes like a father thofe 

who difobey him, and after he has made them fenfible 

of their faults, he reftores them to his favour in Hea- 

ven. Origen argued in that manner. Others fuppofe 

that Gop will annihilate the rebellious creatures, and 

will be appeafed, and moved to compaffion with a guem: 

das finem Rex Magne laborum (143). What end of la~ (43) Virgil 

bours has your will decreed? They carry their illu. Æneid. lib, i, 

fion fo far, as to think that the everlafting torments Ve 4% 

mentioned in the Scripture, are only comminatory. 

If fuch men were ignorant of the Being of a Go p, and 

by confidering what paffes in our world, fhould be- 

lieve that there are Beings in other worlds, which 

concern themfelves with mankind, they could not be 

eafy when they come to die, unlefs they believed that 

the foul is mortal; for if they believed it to be im- 

mortal, they might be afraid of falling under the 

power of a cruel mafter, angry with them by reafon 

of their actions ; it would be to no purpofe to hope 

to come off after having been tormented for fome 

years. A limited Being may be deftitute of all man- 

ner of moral perfection ; it may be like our Phalaris’s 

and Neros, a fort of men who could have left an ene- 

my ina dungeon for ever, had they been able to get 

an eternal authority. Will they hope that mifchievous 

Beings will not laft for ever? But how many Atheifts 

pretend that the Sun had no beginning, and will have 

no end? This is what I meant, when I faid that fome 

Beings might appear more dreadful than Gop him- 

felf? A man may flatter himfelf, when he confiders 

that Gop is infinitely good, and infinitely perfect s (144) Being 

and he may fear every thing from an imperfeét Being : chufe either a 

he does not know whether its anger will not laft for overcome by! f 

ever. Every body knows the choice of the prophet Pia Ms 

David (144). plague fem 
To apply what has been faid to a Spinozift, let us ‘God, be anf Gi 

remember that he is obliged by his principle to ac- the Propre mas 

knowledge the Immortality of the Soul ; for he looks ee Teu 

upon himfelf as the modification of a Being effentially 51) now into tht 

thinking. Let us remember, that he cannot deny hand of the, 

that fome modifications are angry with others, put Lord, (fr k 

them to the torture, make their torments laft as long me poor 

as ever they can, fend them to the gallies for life, $i] into the 

and would make that punifhment laft for ever, if the pand of mat 

death of one party or the other did not prevent it. 2 Sam, #4 4, 

Tiberius, 


(145) Spinoza, 
who made mi- 
crofcopes, thould 
have beheved 
that man is or- 
ganized and ani- 
mated in the 
feed, and that 
therefore Socrates 
was Socrates be- 
fore his mother 
conceived him, 


SPINOZA. 
hig name [U }. Ic is noc true that his followers are very numerous. Few people aré 
fufpected of adhering to his doctrine ; and among thofe, who are fufpeéted of it; few 
have ftudied it; and among the latter, few have underftood it, and moft of them are dif- 
couraged by the difficulties and impenetrable abftractions that attend it (m4). But the 
thing is this: at all adventures thofe, who have little religion, and do not much icruple 
to own it, are called Spinozifts. Thus in France all chofe who are thought not to believe 
the myfteries of the Gofpel, are called Socinians, though moft of them never read 
Socinus nor his followers. For the reft, the fame thing happened to Spinoza, which 
inevitably happens to all thofe who frame impious fyftems; they fecure themfelves from 
fome objections, but they lie open to others that are more perplexing. If they cannot 
be orthodox, if they are fo fond of difputing, it were better for them not to dogmatize. 
But of all Atheiftical fyftems, none is lefs capable of deceiving than that of Spinoza 5 
for, as I have faid before, it is contrary to the moft diftinét notions of our minds. 
Objeétions throng in upon him; and he can make no anfwers but what are more obfcure 
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than the affertions he fhould maintain (7): 
along with it. 


and therefore, his poifon brings a remedy 
He would have been more formidable, had he ufed all his fkull co clear an 


hypothefis, that is very much in vogue among the Chinefe [X], and very different from 


that which I have mentioned in the fecond remark of this article. 


Tiberius, Caligula, and many others are examples of 
fuch modifications. Let us remember that a Spinozift 
makes himfelf ridiculous, if he does not acknowledge 
that the univerfe is fulll of ambitious, morofe, jealous, 
and cruel, modifications; for fince the earth is full of 
them, there is no reafan to believe that the air and 
the heavens are not likiewife full of them. Laftly, Let 
us remember, that the effence of human modifications 
does not confift in being cloathed with a bulk of 
fleth. Socrates was Socrates the day of his concep- 
tion, or foon after (145)3 Whatever he had at that 
time may remain entire, when a mortal difeafe has put 
an end to the circulation of the blood, and the motion 
of the heart, in the matter wherewith it was enlarged : 
and therefore he is after his death the fame modifica- 
tion as he was during: his life, if we confider only 
what is effential to his perfon : death cannot therefore 
free him from the juftice or caprice of his invifible 
perfecutors. They may follow him wherever he goes, 
and torment him whatever vifible form he may afiume. 
Thefe confiderations might be made ufe of to in- 
duce to the practice of virtue, even thofe who adhere 
to the impious doétrine of fuch feéts ; for it ftands to 
reafon that they fhould be chiefly afraid for having 
tranfgreffed the laws rewealed to their confcience. It 
is more likely that thote invifible Beings would con- 
cern themfelves with the punifhment of fuch faults. 
[U] His friends fay, that, out of modefty, he defired that 
no fect foould go by his name.) I fhall fet down the 
words of the Preface of his Opera Pofthuma, without 
curtailing them. < Nomen Auctoris in libri fronte, 
€ & alibi literis duntastat initialibus indicatum, non 
alia de causi, quam quia paulò ante obitum expreffe 
petiit, ne Nomen fuum Ethicæ, cujus impreflionem 
mandabat, præfigeretur; cur autem prohibuerit, 
nulla alia, ut quidem: videtur, ratio eft, quam quia 
noluit; ut Difciplinia ex ipo haberet vocabulum. 
Dicit etenim in Appendice quartæ partis Ethices 
capite vigefimo quinto, quod, gui alios confilio, aut 
re juvare cupiunt, ut fimul fummo fruantur bono, mi- 
nimè fludebunt, ut Difeiplina ex ipfis babeat vocabu- 
Jum; fed infuper in tertié Ethices parte A ifectuum 
Definit. XLIV. ubi quid fit ambitio explicat, eos, 
qui tale quid patrant, non obfcurè, ut Gloriæ cupi- 
dos, accufat. - - - The two initial letters only of the au- 
thor’s name were put to the book, becanufè a little before 
his death he exprefsly defired, that his name fhould not 
be prefixed to his Ethics, which he had ordered to be 
printed. And why he did fo, it feems no other reafon 
can be given, but becaufe be would not have the 
Doftrine called by his name. For he fays in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the Appendix to the fourth part 
of his Ethics, that thofe who would help others to 
the attainment of the fupreme good, together with 
themfelyes, will not defire that their doélrine be 
called by their name; and where he is explaining 
what ambition is, he plainly taxes fuch as do this 
with being ambitious of glory. 
[X] He would have been more formidable, had he 
ufed all his feill to clear an hypothefis, that is very 
much in vogue among the Chinefe.) A Father of the 
Charch owned a thing, which perhaps would not be 


excufed at this day in a Philofopher, viz. that thofe, 
VOL. Y. 


a 


I have been juft now 
informed 


who deny the Deity or a Providence, alledge probable 
reafons both for their caufe, and againft their adver- 
faries. < Deos nonnulli effe abnegant: prorfus du- 
€ bitare fe alii an fint uffiam dicunt: alii vero exi- 
< ftere, neque humana curare: immo alii perhibent, 
& rebus intereffe mortalium, & terrenas adminiftrare 
rationes. Cum ergo hæc ita fint, neque aliter fiat, 
quin fit unum ex omnibus verum, pughant tamen 
argumentis omnes, neque fingulis deelt id, quod 
probabiliter dicant, five cum iuas res afferunt, five 
cum alienis opinionibus contradicunt (146). ~- - - - 
Some deny that there are any gods: others fay they 
doubt whether there are any: others that there are 
gods, but that they take no care of human affairs : 
and others affirm it, and fay that they are concerned 
in human affairs, and adminifirate them. Since 
therefore thefe things are fo, and one of all thefe opi- 
nions muft neceffarily be true, yet each of them con- 
tradi&s the other with arguments, and does not want 
Something probable to advance in its favour, and in 
< refutation of the contrary opinions” If he was in the 
right, perhaps it were chiefly with refpect to thofe, 
who fuppofe a great number of fouls in the univerfe 
diftin® one from another, each of which exifts by it- 
felf, and acts by an inward and effential principle. 
They are more powerful one than another, €¥c. Here- 
in confifts the Atheifm fo generally fpread among the 
Chinefe. The author of the following pa.age tells 
us how he fancies they have by degrees obfcured the 
true notions. * (147) Gop, that moft pure and per- 
© fe&t Being, is become at moft the material foul of the 
whole world, or of its fineft part, which is Heaven. 
His providence and his power became limited, tho’ 
of a much greater extent than the power and pru- 
dence of men......- The Chinete doétrine hath 
always afcribed fpirits to the four parts of the world, 
to the ftars, mountains, rivers, plants, towns, and 
their ditches, houfes, and their hearths, in a word 
to every thing. They do not fay that all fpirits are 
good; they acknowledge wicked ones, which they 
take to be the immediate caufe of the evils and mi- 
feries incident to human life....... (148) And 
therefore as the foul of man was, in their opinion, 
the caufe of all the vital ations of man; in like 
manner they afcribed a foul to the fun, to be the 
{pring of its qualities and motion. And becanfe, 
according to this principle, the fouls, that are dif- 
perfed every where, produced in all bodies the acti- 
ons which appeared natural to thofe bodies, this 
was fufficient in their opinion to explain the whole 
ceconomy of nature, and to fupply the omnipotence 
and infinite providence, which they admitted in no 
fpirit, no not in that of Heaven. It is true, that 
becaufe it feems that man, ufing natural things for 
his nourifhment and conveniency, has fome power 
over natural things ; the antient opinion of the Chi- 
nefe, which afcribed in proportion a like power to 
all fouls; fuppofed that the foul of Heaven could a& 
upon nature with a prudence, and a power incom- 
parably greater than the prudence and power of 
men. But at the fame time, they acknowledged in 
the foul of every thing an inward power, indepen- 
dent by its own nature of the power of Heaven, and 
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(m) This is 

the reafon why 
fome are of 
opinion that he 
ought net to be 
refut d: See the 
Nouvelles de la 
Rep. des Lettres, 
for June 1684, 
Art. vi, page me 
388, 389. 


(7) Confult his 
Letters: you will 
fee that his an- 
fwers have fel- 
dom any relation 
to the flate of 
the queftion. 


(146) Arnobius 

adverfus Gentes, 

lib. ii, pag. ms 
2. 


(147) La Lva- 
bere, Relation de 
Siam, Tom. i, 
ch. xxiii, num, Z, 
page 503, 504. 
See above the 
citation (55) of 
the article MAL- 
HERBE, and 
the article SOM- 
MONA-CO- 
DOM, remark 


[4]. 


(148) La Loube- 


re, ibid. num. ify 


Pag 505, 506. 


218 SPINOZA. 
informed of a pretty curious particular, viz. That after he had forfaken Judaifm, he 
publickly profeffed Chriftianiry, and frequented the affemblies of the Mennonites, or thofe 
of the Arminians of Amflerdam (0). Nay he approved a confeffion of faith com- 
municated to him by an intimate friend [2]. 

What is faid of him in the continuation of the Menagiana is fo falfe [Z], that I wonder 
(p) Vigneut . Menage’s friends did not perceive it. Mr de Vigneul Marville would have advifed them 
Marville Mê- to leave it out, had he been concerned in the edition of that work; for he has acquainted 
baer ier the public, zbat there ts reafon to doubt of the truth of that fa (p). “The reafons he alledges 
Edie, for his doubt are very reafonable: he would not have been too forward, had he pofitively 
denied the thing. I fhall take notice of a miftake he has committed in the fame 
page [44]. I muft fay fomething concerning the objections I have propofed againit 
the fyftem of Spinoza. I might add a very large fupplement to thofe objections, did I 
not perceive that they are already too long, confidering the nature of my work: this is 
not a proper place to engage in a formal difpute ; ic is fufficient for my defign to make 
fome general obfervations in order to undermine the foundations of Spinozifm, and to 


o) See the re- 
OE I} ü 


(q) I underftand 
by that word the 
defects, which 
do not proceed 
from Spinoza’s 
afferting things 
contrary to the 
maxims which 


ches geeaity fhew that ic isa fyftem grounded upon fuch a ftrange fuppofition, that it overthrows 
acknowledge t moft of the common notions, which are the rule of Philofophical difcuffions. Whoever 
true. 


(r) See Witti- 
chius’s Anti-Spi- 
noza, or the Ex- 


the Acta Erudi- 
tor. 1690, pag. č 
346, & feq. and that his proofs are wrong, 
tn the zgd volume 

of the Biblio- 
theque Univer- 
felle, pag. 323, 
& fege 


conclufions are not juft, zc. 


< acting fometimes againft the defigns of Heaven. 
* Heaven governed nature as a potent king, whom 
< the other fouls were to obey, and they were gene- 
€ rally forced to it; but fome of them did fometimes 
< exempt themfelves from it.’ I confefs, it is an ab- 
furd thing to fuppofe feveral eternal Beings, indepen- 
dent one of another, and of an unequal power; ne- 
verthelefs, this fuppofition appeared true to Demo- 
critus, Epicurus, and feveral other great Philofo- 
phers. They admitted an infinite quantity of {mall 
bodies of different figure, uncreated, felf-moving, &&c. 
(149) See the ‘This opinion is ftill very common in the Eaft (149). 
anonymous book Thofe who admit the eternity of matter, are not 
printed in the more reafonable than if they admitted the eternity of 
yar 1590 at an infinite number of atoms; for if there can be two 
and intitule, | Beings co-eternal and independent as to their exiitence, 
Philofophia vul- there may be a hundred thoufand millions, and fo iz 
Saris refutata infinitum. Nay, they ought to fay that the number 
of them is aétually infinite; for matter, though never 
fo fmall, contains diftinét parts. And it is to be ob- 
ferved that ali the Antients were ignorant of the crea- 
tion of matter; for they never departed from the 
axiom, ex nibilo nibil fit. And therefore they were 
not fenfible that it is an abfurd thing, to acknowledge 
an infinity of fubftances co-eternal, and independent 
one of another as to exiftence. However abfurd that 
Hypothefis may be, it is not liable to the frightful 
inconveniencies of Spinozifm. It would account for 
many phenomena, by affigning to every thing an 
ative principle, a more powerful one to fome, and a 
lefs powerful to others; or if their power was equal, 
it might be faid that thofe which prevail have a 
greater combination. I do not know whether any 
Socinian did ever fay or believe, that the fouls of men, 
not being made out of nothing, exiit, and act of them- 
felves. Their liberty of indifference would manifeitly 
flow from thence. 

[VY] He ewen approved a confeffion of faith communi- 
cated to him by an intimate friend.) One Jarig Jellis, 
his intimate friend, being fupeéted of heterodoxy, 
thought himfelf obliged to publith a confeffion of his 
faith for his vindication. Having compofed it, he 
fent it to Spinoza, and defired him to write to him his 
opinion of it. Spinoza made anfwer, that he had read 
it with pleafure, and found nothing in it that wanted 
to be altered. Domine ac amice Clariffime : feripta tua 
frerdam. “The ad me mifa cum voluptate perlegi, ac talia invent ut 
title amounts to wibil in illis mutare poffim. ‘That confeflion of faith is 
tbis, A Catho- in Dutch, and was printed in the year 1684 (150). 
fic and Chriftisn {Z} What is faid of him in the continuation of the 
Be ee or Menagiana és falfe.] The ftory runs thus: * I have 

CRON © heard that Spinoza died for fear of being. fent to the 


to N. N. by Ja- s a SRE S 
rig Jellis. vie, Baftille. He came into France at the follicitation of 
3 


(250) At Am- 


fhews that this fyftem is contrary to the moft evident, and the moft univerfal axioms we 
have had hitherto, does certainly go the right way to confute it, though perhaps it is 
not fo proper to reclaim the old Spinozifts, as if it was proved to them that the 
traéis of them in Propofitions of Spinoza are contrary to one another, 
their prejudices, were they forced to confefs that he does not always agree with him{clf, 
that he does not prove what wants to be proved, that his 
This method of confuting him by fhewing the abfolute 
defects (q) of his work, and the relative defects of its parts compared one with another, 
has been well managed by fome of thofe who wrote againft him (r). 
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this paffage is, I believe, very true; for, be. des that the Menagiam, 
Spinoza was orisinally come from Portugal or Spain, 
as his name fufficiently fhews, I have heard fome per- 
fons, who had feen him, fay the fame thing of his 
complexion, as is related in the Menagiana. 
firt part of this ftory is a vyretched falfity: from 
whence one may judge how may lies are told in fuch 
affemblies as Mr Menage’s Mer curiales, whereof there 
are many at Paris and in other cities. 


Marville has committed.] 
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They would be more fenfible of 


I have been juft 
now 


two perfons of quality, who defired to fee him. 
Mr de Pomponne was informed of it ; and being a 
minifter very zealous for religion, he did not think 
it proper to fuffer Spinoza in France, where he 
might have done a great desl of mifchief ; and to 
prevent it, he refolved to fe:nd him to the Batftille. 
Spinoza having notice of it, made his efcape in the 
difguife of a Cordelier ; but I do not warrant the 
truth of this lat circumftance. What is certain is, 
that many perfons, who fiiw him, have told me 
that he was a little man, of a yellowifh complexion, 
that he had fomething difmial in his looks, and fome- 
thing ominous in his face (151)? The laft part of (161) sequelof 


pag. 15, Edtin 
of Holland, 


But the 


[4 A} I feall take notice of a fault Mr de Vignenl 
< The Jew, or rather the 
Atheiit, mentioned by Huetius in the preface of his 
Demonftratio Evangelica, without naming him, who 
occafioned his writing that learned book, is the fa- 
mous Benedi& Spinoza, with w.hom he had fome warm 


converfations about religion iat Amfterdam (152).” (12) Vigneul 


The Jew, with whom Huetius had fome conferences Marville, Mê- 
at Amfterdam, is Manaffes Ben Ifrael, whom he hath lang. Tom i , 


named in the Latin poem of his jiourney into Sweden. 72 


+ 320, Dated 


g 
Edit, 
Altera lux fpeftare dedis myfitria gentis 
Judææ, ductor Judæus & ipfe Manaffes. 

Aft adduéta fecans dirus præputia culter 

Dum tenet attentum, & fublati infania ritus, 
Ecce abaci ; quo inferre pii celeftia Mofis 

Scripta folent, fummo extremum limbum pede tango 
Infcius ; infueto cunéti fremuere tumultu : 
Diffugio veritus damnofi vulnera cultri (153). (153) Petrus Dae 
niel Huctivsy 
Poëm. pagr $s 
54, Edit. Ul- 
fraj, 1700» 


Next morn the Jewifo myfleries I view, 
My guide Manaffies Ben Ifrael the Few: 
The lengther d prepuce now the dreadful fteel 
Cuts off, and now fifpends in air, while alt 
The Iraelites in noif tumult bawl. 

I gazing on, unthinking touch the chef, 
Where holy Mofes's facred law is placd: 


Bebold, 


(124) Petrus 

Daniel Huctius, 
m Prefat. De- 
monftrat. Evan- 
gelicæ, pe Me Ze 


(185) The firit 
edition of Hue- 
tius’s Demonfira- 
tio Evangelica 
was publifhed in 
1678, though the 
year 1679, is in 
the title page. 


(156) At Am- 
fterdam for Ber- 
nard Viticher 
rol, 
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‘7, See num- 
der l, of the 
Tenark [x]. 


SPINOZA. 


now informed that the author of a fmall Dutch book, printed within thefe few days [B8], 


makes ufe of it with great force and ability. 


But to {peak of the fupplement | defign to 


give: it confifts in an explanation of the objection I have grounded on the immutability 
of Gop [CC], and in the examination of this queftion, whether it be true, as Lam told 


Behold they flart, and fiare, and all around 
Loud foouts and cries from every part refound. 
All in a maze, dreading the bloody knife 

And furious Jews, I ran away for life. 


That Jew is, I fay, the Rabbin Manaffes Ben 
Ufraél. ‘The character Huetius gives of him in the 
preface of his Demonftratio Evangelica, does nut agree 
with Benediét Spinoza, who never made a figure among 
the Jews; for he left them being very young, and 
after many conteftations, which had made him odious. 
© Unicum felegi de multis argumentum, fays Mr Hue- 
© tius (154), ex Prophetiarum eventu conflatum, quod 
£ propofui hoc opere, & quo olim ad retundendam 
< Judzei cujufdam, viri acuti fane & fubtilis, contuma- 
< ciam ufus fum. Cum enim eflem Amitelodami, & 
¢ Judæorum, quorum magna eft his in locis frequen- 

tia, ritus ac myfteria penitius introfpicere vellem, 
ad eum deduétus fum, qui tum imer illos peritiffi- 
mus, ac totius Judaice difcipline confultifimus ha: 
bebatur. - - - - Among many arguments I fingled out 
one, taken from the fulfilling of Prophecies, which I 
have propofed in this work, and had long ago employed 
to beat down the contumacy of a certain Few, aman of 
wit and fubtilty. For when I was at Amfferdam, 
and was deffrous narrowly to obferve the rites and 
ceremonies of the Fews, who ate very numerous in 
thofe parts, Iwas carried ta him who, at that time, 
avas accounted among them to be the mfè knowing and 
© feillful in all the Fewifh dijcipline? You fee he 
fpeaks of a remote time, and of the moft famous 
Rabbin of Amflerdam : and it is to be obferved, that 
this paffage is to be found at the beginning of a 
large book in folio, which came out in the year 
1678 (155), and whofe compofition and impreffion 
took up fome years. I think that the time Huetius 
denotes by the word olim, is the year 1652, in 
which he travelled into Sweden; but if 1 was 
miftaken in this particular, it were ftill true that he 
means Manaffes Ben Iirael, who died in the year 1659, 
and not our Spinoza, who, as I faid betore, never 
kept aconfiderable rank in the fynagogue. 

[BB] The author of a finall Dutch book, printed 
within thefe few days (156) ]}. He only calls himfelf 
N. N. Philalethes : the title ot his book comes to this ; 
A demonftration of the weaknefs of Spinoza’s argument, 
concerning the only one abfolutely infinite fubflame. He 
lays down as a faét; 1. That’ the whole fyftem of 
Spinoza is grounded on this propofition : That there 
is but one only fubflance, and that it is abfolutely infinite. 
2. That from fuch a principle Spinoza drew this con- 
fequence, That particular Beings are only modifications 
of that abfolutely infinite fubftance. The author main- 
tains that this principle, being contefted by every body, 
Should: have been proved with all imaginable care, and 
yet that Spinoza gave no proof of it. J could give 
fome extracts of that piece, for I have feen a French 
tranflation of it in manufcript ; but becaufe it is but a 
fmall book, and in all probability it will be printed 
in French or Latin, before my Dictionary comes out, 
it were a needlefs thing to enlarge upon it. 

[C C] Ax explanation of the objection which I have 
grounded upon GO D's immutability.) You will find that 
objection above in the remark [N], numb. II. I muft 
Confirm it, fince fome perfons maintain that the weak- 
nef of it fufficiently appears, if it be confidered that 
no alteration happens to the god of Spinoza, as being 
a fubitance infinite, neceffary, &c. Tho the face of 
the whole world fhould change at every moment, tho’ 
the earth fhould be reduced to duft, the fun darkened, 
and the fea become a luminous body, there will only 
bea change of modifications: the one only fubftance 
will always remain a fubftance infinite, extended, think- 
ing, and fo will all fubftantial or effential attributes. 
When they fay this, they fay nothing but what I have 
already confuted beforehand (157): but the better to 
fhew their miftake, I mutt obferve here that they dif- 
pute againit me, as if E had maintained that, accord- 
ing to Spinoza, the Deity {ucceflively annihilates and 


a 
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feveral 


produces again. This is not what I objeét, when I 
fay that he makes God fubjeét to change, and divefts 
him of his immutability. I do not confound, as they 
do, the notion of things, and the fignification of words = 
by changing, I mean the fame thing which all rea- 
foning men have ever meant by that word: I donot 
mean the annihilation and total deftru€iion of a thing, 
but its paffing through feveral ftates, the fubject of 
the accidents it ceafes to have, and of thoie it begins 
to acquire, remaining the fame. The learned, and. 
the illiterate, the Mythologifils and the Philofophers, 
the Poets and the Naturalifis, are agreed in this no- 
tion, and the figrification of this word. The fabulous 
Metamorphofes, fo much fung by Ovid, and the true 
generat:ons explained by Philofophers, equally fup- 
pofed the prefervation of the fubftance, and kept it 
immutably as the fucceffive fubjeét of the old and new 
form. ‘Thefe notions have been only confounded by 
the unhappy difputes of Chrifiian Divines: and yet 
it muft be confeiied that the mofl ignorant miffionaries 
come into the right way again, when the queftion is 
no longer about the Eucharift If you afk them, upon 
any other fubjeét, what is meant by the change, con- 
verfion, tranfelementation, and tranfubftantiation of 
one thing into another; they will aniwer you, the 
meaning of it is, for inftance, that wood becomes 
fire, that bread becomes blood, and blood flefh, and fo 
on. They do not think then of the improper expref- 
fions confecrated to the controverfy of the Eucharift, 
that the bread is converted and tranfubitanriated into 
the body of our Saviour. This way of fpeaking: does 
by no means agree with the doctrine detigned to be 
explained by it : it is as if one fhould fay, that the 
air of a cafk is transformed, changed, converted, and 
tranfubftantiated into the wine poured into the cafk. 
The air goes fomewhere elfe, and the wine fucceeds 
it in the fame place: one of them is not in the leaft 
metamorphofed into the other. Neither is the myftery 
of the Eucharift, as it is explained by the Roman 
Catholics, any metamorphofis : the bread is annihi- 
lated, as to it’s fubftance ; the body of CHRIST 
takes the place of the bread, and is not the fubject 
of inherence of the accidents of that which are pre- 
ferved without their fubftance. But I repeat it again, 
this is the only cafe wherein the miffionaries make a 
wrong ufe of the words change, converfion, or tranfele- 
mentation, of one Being into another: in all other 
things, they fuppofe, witn the reft of mankind, 1. That 
it is effential to a transformation, that the fubje& of 
the forms, that are deftroyed, fhould fubfift under the 
new forms. 2. That tho” the fubject be preferved, 
as to what is effential in it, yet it undergoes an in- 
ternal change, properly fo called, and inconfiftent 
with an immutable Being. Let the Spinofiits there- 
fore no longer imagine that they will be allowed to 
coin a new language, contrary to the ideas of all 
mankind. If they have any fincerity left, they muft 
confefs, that, according to their fyftem, Gop is fub- 
ject to all the viciffitudes, and all the revolutions, to 
which the materia prima of Ariftotle is liable, in the 
fyitem of the Peripatetics. But could any thirg be 
more abfurd than to maintain, that fuppofing Ariftotle’s 
doétrine, matter is a fubftance which never undergoes 
any change ? 

But in order to embarrafs the Spinofifts, it is but de- 
firing them to give a definition of change. ‘They 
mult define it in fuch manner, that either it will 
not differ from the total deftruction of a fubject, or 
that it will agree with that one only fubftance, which 
they call Gop. If they define it in the firft manner, 
they will make themfelves more ridiculous ftill than 
the tranfubfiantiators ; and if they define it in the fe- 
cond manner, they will give up the caufe, 

I add, that the reafon they alledge to elude my ob- 
jeCtions, proves toc much ; for ifit was a good one, 
they muft needs teach that there never was, nor will 
be, any change in the world, and that all manner of 
change is impoflible, whether great or fmall. Let us 
prove this confequence. The reafon, fay they, why 
Gop is immutable, is, becaufe, as a fubfance, and an 


extenfion, 
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(%5§8) Horat. 
Epift. 1, lib. i, 
ver. 97. shee 
alfo the paffage 
tie above cita- 
tion (92). 


, £59) Boileau, 
Sat. VIII, vere 
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SPINOZA. 


feveral perfons pretend that I have not at all underftood Spinoza’s doctrine [DD]. Te 
‘were a very ftrange thing, fince I have only undertaken to confute the propofition, 


extenfion, he neither is nor can be fubjeé&t to any 
change. He is an extended fubftance under the form 
of fire, as well as under the form of wood, which 
is converted into fire, and fo with other things. I will 
prove to them by this very reafon, that the modifications 
themfelves are immutable. Manis according to their 
fyftem, a modification of Gop; they own that man 
is fubject to change, fince he is fometimes merry, and 
fometimes melancholy ; fometimes he wills one thing, 


„and fometimes he wills it not. This is no change, will 


I fay ; for he is as much a man when merry as when 
melancholy : the effential attributes of man remain im- 
mutably in him, whether he be willing to fell his 
houfe, or to keep it. Let us fuppofe the moft incon- 
ftant man in the world, and fuch as might fitly apply 
to himfelf thefe verfes of Horace: 


Mea... . pugnat fententia fecum. 
Quod petiit, fpernit : repetit, quod nuper omifit. 
fEftuat, & vitæ difconvenit ordine toto. 
Diruit, ædificat, mutat quadrata rotundis (158). 


My mind is with itfelf at firife, 
And difagrees in all the courfe of life; 
And what it hated now, it now defives 3 
What now it throws away, it now admires 3 
Unfettled as the fea, or fleeting air, 
Je raxes, builds, and changes round to fquare. 
CREECH. 


Or who might, more than any body elfe, be the true 
original of thefe verfes of Mr Boileau. 


Mais l'homme fans arrêt, dans fa courfe infenfée, 

Voltige inceffamment de pensée en pensée, 

Son cœur tofijours flottant entre mille embarras, 

Ne {gait ni ce qu’il veut, ni ce qu’il ne veut pas 

Ce qu'un jour il abhorre, en l'autre il Je fouhaite. 

Voila l'Homme en effet. Il va du blanc au noir 

His condamne au matin fes fentimens du foir. 

Importun 4 tout antre, 4 foi-méme incommode, 

Il change à tous momens d’efprit comme de mode ; 

Il tourne au moindre vent, il tombe au moindre choc. 

Aujourd’hui dans un cafque, & demain dans un 
froc (159). 


But fillier man, in his inconflant courfe, 
Is wilder'd, and oft firays from bad to worfe : 
Tof?d by a thoufand gufts of wavering diubt, 

His reftlefi mind fiill roll: from thought to thought : 
In each refolve unfteady and unfix' d, 

And what he one day laths, defires the next. 


This is our image juft: fuchis that vain, 

That foolifh, fickle, motly creature man: 

More changing than a weather cock, bis head 

Neer wakes with the fame thoughts he went to bed. 

Irkfome to all befide, and ill at eafe, 

He neither others, nor himfelf can pleafe : 

Each minute round his whirling humours run, 

Now he’s a trooper, and a priefl anon, é 

To day in buff, to morrow in a gown. 

OLDHAM. 

Let us fuppofe a man, who has fincerely. profeffed all 
religions in lefs than two years: let us fuppofe that he 
is gone through all the conditions of human life ; that 
he has been fucceflively a merchant, a foldier, and a 
monk, and then a married man ; that he divorced his 
wife, and then turned regifter, financier, and clergy 
man, ĉc. If the Spinozifts tell him, you have 


been very inconftant: Why? will he fay, you 
3 


which 


are miftaken, I have never changed, I have been as 
conftantly a man ever fince J was born, as a mountain 
has been a mountain. What could they reply to that 
argument ad hominem ? Is it not moft evident that the 
whole effence of the human fpecies remains in the man, 
whether he wills the fame things, whether he hates te 
day, what he loved yefterday, and daily changes his 
inclinations ? 

But to make ufe of an example very proper for a 
country, the inhabitants whereof are ufed to the fea 5 
let us {uppofe that a Spinozift, at his retutn from Bata- 
via, fhould fay that his voyage has been longer than 
ufually, becaufe the winds changed almoft every day. 
He might be anfwered, You are miftaken, the winds 
never change. Indeed it may be faid, that they blow 
fometimes from the North, fometimes from the South, 
ĉe. but they always retain the effence of wind x 
and therefore they do not change as they are winds, 
and remain as immutable as your one only fubftance 
of the world : for you fay it is immutable, becaufé it 
never changes it’s ftate as to it’s effential properties. 
No more does the wind change it’s flate as it is wind, 
it always retains the whole nature and effence of its 
and therefore it is as immutable as your Deity. 

I go farther, and I fay, that even when a man is 
burnt alive, no alteration happens to him. He was 2 
modification of the divine nature when alive sand is he 
not fo in the flames, or. under the form of afhes? 
Could he lofe the attributes that conftitute a modifica- 
tion ? Could he go through any change as he is a 
modification? If he changed in that refpect, muft it 
not be faid that flame is not a mode of extenfion ? 
Could Spinoza affirm it without contradicting himfelf, 
and deftroying his own fyftem ? This is fufficient to 
fhew that thofe are miftaken, who pretend I have not 
proved that this fykem makes Go p fubjeét to change. 
My argument cannot be denied, without afferting that 
modifications themfelves are immutable, and that no 
alterations happen in man's thoughts, nor in the dif 
pofition of matter; which is a moft abfurd thing, and 
contrary to the doctrines which the Spinozifts are forced 
to acknowledge ; for they dare not deny that the mo- 
difications of the infinite fubflance are fubjeét to cor- 
ruption and generation. 

Let us defire of them to grant us, fora moment, by 
a dato non conceffo, as the Logicians {peak, that Socra- 
tes is a fubftance. They muft then acknowledge, that 
each particular thought of Socrates isa modality of his 
fubftance. But is it not true, that Socrates paffing from. 
affirming to denying, changes his thought, and that 
it is a real internal change and properly fo called? 
And yet Socrates remains ftill a fubftance, and an in- 
dividuum of the human fpecies, whether he affirms or 
denies, whether he wills or rejectsa thing. And there- 
fore, tho”? he does not change as he is a man, he 
cannot be faid to be immutable ; and it may very well 
be faid that he is mutable, and actually changes, be- 
caufe his modifications are not always the fame. But 
let us grant to the Spinozifts in our turn, by a dato 
non conceffo, that Socrates is but a modification of the 
divine fubftance ; let us grant, I fay, that his relation 
to that fubftance is, as in the common opinion, the 
relation of Socrates’s thoughts to the fubftance of So- 
crates. Since therefore the change of thofe thoughts 
is a good reafon to maintain that Socrates is not an 
immutable Being, but rather an inconftant and mutable 
fubftance which very much varies, it ought to be con- 
cluded that the fubflance of Gop (160) does aétually 
undergo a change and a variation, properly fo called, 
whenever Socrates, one of it’s modifications changes his 
fate. Jt is therefore a moft evident truth, that for a 
Being attually and really to pafs from one ftate into 
another, it is fufficient that it changes, as to it’s mo- 
difications : and if any thing further is required, to 
wit, that it fhould lofe it’s effential attributes, annihi- 
lation, or a total deftruétion, would be grofsly con- 
founded with change or alteration. See the Mar- 
gin (161). 

[D D] Whether it be true, as I am told, feveral per- 
fous pretend that Ihave not at all underftoad Spinoza's 
doGrine.) I have it from feveral hands ; but no body 
could tell me the reafons of thofe who make fuch a 
judgment of my difpute. And therefore I can neither 
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(162}.See the re- 
mark [P]. 


(163) See the 
fame remark. 


(164) See the 
remark [BB]. 


(363) Tul this 
teitriction becaufe 
OF the diference 
there is between 

+ the do@trine of 
the modern peri- 
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SPINOZA: 


which is the bafis of his fyftem, and which he has very clearly expreffed. 


I have 


confined my flf to the confutation of what he diftinétly lays down as his firft principle, 
viz. That Gop is the only fubftance that is in the univerfe, and that all other Beings 


precifely confute them, nor examine if I ought to yield 
to their reafons, for I know them not. All that I 
can do, is to juftify mytelf in a general manner ; and 
I think I may fay, that if I have not underftood 
the propofition I undertook to confute, it is not my 
fault. I would not be fo pofitive, if I had writ a book 
againft the whole fyftem of Spinoza, examining it para- 
graph by paragraph. Doubtlefs I fhould not have always 
underftood him ; and it is not likely he himfelf under- 
ftood every part of his doétrine, and could make all the 
confequences of his hypothefis intelligible. But fince I 
have confined myfelf to (162) a fingle propofition, ex- 
prefed in few words, which appear clear and precife, and 
are the foundation of the whole firuéture, I muft have 
underftood it, or it contains fome ambiguities altogether 
unbecoming the founder of a fyftem. However I need 
not be uneafy upon this account, both becaufe the 
fenfe I put upon that propofition of Spinoza is the fame 
his other adverfaries have put upon it, and becaufe the 
beft anfwer his followers can make, is, that he has not 
been underflood (163). Notwithftanding this charge, 
the laft author who wrote againft him (164), under- 
flands the propofition in queftion as I do; which 
fhews that their accufation is looked upon as very ill 
grounded, 

But to be more particular, what I fuppofe in my 
objections amounts to this. I fay, that Spinoza 
taught, 1. That there is but one only fubftance in 
the univerfe. 2. That this fubftance is Gop. 3. That 
all particular Beings, material extenfion, the fun, 
the moon, plants, beafts, and men, their motions, 
ideas, imaginations, and defires, are modifications of 
Gop. Now I afk the Spinozifts, whether their mafter 
taught thofe things or not? If he taught them, it cannot 
be faid that I have been guilty of the Jeworatio Elenchi, 
or of miflaking the fate of the queftion ; for my obje- 
étions, fuppofe that this is his very doétrine, and at- 
tack it upon that fuppofition. I am therefore fafe, and 
whoever fays that 1 have undertaken to confute what 
I did not apprehend, is miftaken. If it be faid that 
Spinoza does not teach the three things above-men- 
tioned, I afk why he expreffed himfelf jut as thofe 
would do, who fhould be extremely defirous to make 
the reader believe that they teach thofe three things ? 
Ts it a fair and laudable thing to ufe the common 
ftyle, without annexing to the words the fame ideas 
other men annexed to them, and without informing 
the reader of the new fenfe put upon them? But 
in order to difcufs the matter, let us enquire wherein 
the miftake may lie, J cannot have been miftaken as 
to the word jxbfance ; for I have not confuted Spi- 
noza upon that head ; I have admitted what he fup- 
pofes, that a thing cannot be a fubftance, unlefs it be 
independent of all caufes, or have an eternal and ne- 
ceffary felf-exiftence. Ido not think I was miftaken 
in faying, that, according to Spinoza, Go p only has 
the nature of a fubftance ; and therefore I believe that 
if there was any miftake in my objeétions, it would 
be only in putting a different fenfe upon the words 
enodalities, modifications, modes, from that of Spinoza. 
But I repeat it again, If I was miftaken in it, it would 
be his fault: I underftand thofe words as they have 
been always underftood, or, at leaft, as they are under- 
ftood by all the new Philofophers (165); and I had 
reafon to believe he took them in that fenfe, becaufe 
he gave no public notice that he ufed them in any other 
fignification. Ft is the general doétrine of Philofo- 
phers, that the idea of Being contains two fpecies un- 
der it, wiz. fubftance and accident, and that a fub- 
ftance fubfifts by itfelf, ens per fe fubfiffens, and that 
an accident fubfifts in another Being, ens in alio. They 
add, that fubfifting by one’s felf, fignifies only not 
depending upon a fubjeét of inhefion ; and becaufe, 
according to their notions, this agrees with matter, 
angels, and human fouls ; they admit two forts of fub- 
ftance, one of which is uncreated, and the other crea- 
ted ; and they fubdivide the created fubftance into two 
fpecies. One of thofe two fpecies is matter; the other 
our fouls. As for accidents, they all believed before 
the wretched difputes, which have divided Chriftianity, 
that they do fo effentially depend upon their fubjea of 
inhefion that they cannot fubfift without it. This was 


their fpecific charaéter, by this they were diftinguifhed 
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are 


from fubftance. The doftrine of Tranfubftantiation de- 
ftroyed that notion, and forced the Philofophers ta 
fay, that an accident may fubfift without a fubject. 
‘They could not avoid faying fo, fince they believed, 
on the one hand, that after the confecration, the fub- 
ftance of the bread in the Eucharift fubfifted no longer, 
and they faw, on the other hand, that all the accidents 
of the bread fubfifted as before. Wherefore they ad- 
mitted a real diftin€tion between a fubftance and it’s 
accidents, and a mutual feparability between thofe two 
forts of Beings, by virtue of which, each of them could 
fubfift without the other. But fome of them maintained 
fili that there are fome accidents, whofe diftinétion 
from their fubje& is not real, and which cannot fub- 
fit without it. They called thofe accidents modes (166). 
Des Cartes, Gaffendus, and, in general, all thofe who 
have forfaken the {cholaftic Philofophy, deny that an 
accident can be feparated from it’s fubjeét, fo as to 
fubfift after it’s feparation, and they give to all acci- 
dents the nature of thofe that were called modes, and 
ufe the terms of zode, modality, or modification, rather 
than that of accident. Now fince Spinoza was a great 
Cartefian, it is reafonable to think that he put the 
fame fenfe upon thofe words as Des Cartes did. If it be 
fo, he underftands by the modification of a fubftance 
only a manner of Being, which has the fame relation to 
the fubftance, as figure, motion, reft, and fituation have 
to matter ; and pain, affirmation, love, &c. to the 
foul of man. For this is what the Cartefians call 
modes, They acknowledge no other modes; from 
whence it appears that they have kept the old notion 
of Ariftotle, according to which, an accident is of 
{fuch a nature, that it makes no part of it’s fubje&t, and 
cannot exift without it, and the fubjeé&t can lofe it 
without lofing it’s exiftence. “Ey Umoxerpiva D2 aiye 
Ò ev rive pÀ is php inden ar, dd uvelov xopis civar 
TE ev & esi. Atque id in fubjedto effe dico quod in aliquo 
quidem eff: E non uti pars: ut fi autem feorfum ab eo 
in quo ineft, fieri nequit (167). All this agrees with 
roundnefs, motion, and reft, with refpeét to a ftone, 
and likewife with pain, and affirmation with refpeét 
to the foul. If Spinoza annexed the fame idea to what 
he calls modification of fubftance, my objeétions are 
certainly jut; I have attacked him dire€tly according 
to the true fignification of his words, 1 have rightly 
underftood his doétrine, and confuted it according to 
it’s true fenfe. In a word, there.is no ground for the 
accufation I examine. But if he had the fame notion 
of matter or extenfion, and of human fouls, as Des Car- 
tes had, and yet would not give the name of fubitance 
to extenfion, or to our fouls, becaufe he believed that, 
a fubftance is a Being that depends upon no caufe ; I 
confefs I have not rightly attacked him, but have 
afcribed to him an opinion which was none of his. 
This was what remains to be examined. 

Having once laid down, that a fubftance is what 
exifts by itfelf, as independently upon any efficient 
caufe, as upon any material one, or any fubje&t of in- 
hefion, he ought not to have faid that matter and hu- 
man fouls are fubftances: and becaufe, according to 
the common doétrine, he divided Being only into two 
{pecies, viz. into fubftance, and modification of fub- 
ftance ; he fhould have faid that matter and human 
fouls are only modifications of fubftance. No ortho- 
dox man will deny that, according to this definition 
of fubftance, there is but one fubftance in the world, 
and that this fubftanceis Gop. Then the only thing 
that will remain to be known, is, whether he fubdi- 
vides the modification of fúbitance into two fpecies. If 
he ufes fuch a fubdivifion, and if he means by one of 
thofe two fpecies, what the Cartefians and other Chri- 
ftian Philofophers call created fubltance, and by the 
other fpecies what they call accident or mode, there 
will only be a difpute about words between him and 
them, and it will be a very eafy thing to make his 
whole fyftem orthodox, and to put an end to his fect: 
for a man is a Spinoz only becaufe he believes that 
Spinoza has utterly deftroyed the fyftem of the Chriftian 
Philofophers, and the exiftence of an immaterial Gop, 
who governs all things with a perfe&t liberty. From 
whence we may conclude, by the by, that the Spino- 
zifts and their adverfaries du perfeétly agree about the 
fenfe of the word modification of fubftance. Both the 
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(166) Such as 
union, action, 
duration, and 
ubiquity. 


(167) Ariftote 
de Priedicam, 
cap. ih, 
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are only modifications of that fubftance. 


If we do not underftand what he meant by 


‘it, it is doubtlefs, becaufe he put anew fenfe upon his words, without giving notice of 
it to the reader. | Which is an effectual way to become unintelligible by one’s own fault, 


(168) Note, that 
the Cartefian Di- 


vin 


es explain 


God’s immenfity 


in 


another man- 


ner. 


(169) Ev av- 
Th yp Cbusy, 
nal uivipeda, 
Ha) icp éve 


in 


ipfo enim vi- 


vimus, & move- 
mur, & fimus. 


E Apcfiol. 
co. 


Nort, ver, 28. 


If there is any term that he took ina new 


one and the other believed that Spinoza meant by it, 
a, Being of the fame nature with what the Cartelians 
call modes, and that he never underflood by that word 
a Being, which had the properties, or the nature of 
what we call created fubftance. 

Thofe, who, by all means, would maintain, that I 
am miftaken, might fuppofe thatSpinoza rejected only 
the name of fubftance given to Beings that depend up- 
on another caufe, as to their production, prefervation, 
and operation, in fieri, in effe, E in operari, as they 
fpeak in the fchools. They might fay that tho’ he 
retained all the reality of the thing, he avoided the 
word, becaufe he believed that a Being fo dependent 
upon its caufe, could not be called ens per fe fubfiftens, 
Subfifting by itfelf, which is the definition of iubftance. 
l anfwer, as I have done above, that if it be fo, there 
is only a difpute about words between him and other 
Philolophers, and that I fhall willingly confefs my 
miftake, if it appears that Spinoza was indeed a Car- 
tefian ; but only that he has been more nice than Des 
Cartes in the application of the word /xd/fance, and that 
all the impiety laid to his charge, lies only in a mif- 
underftanding. He only meant (will they add) what 
is to be found in the books of Divines, wiz. That the 
immenfity of Gop fills up heaven and earth, and 
all imaginary fpaces iz infinitum (168), and confe- 
quently that his effence penetrates and locally fur- 
rounds all other Beings, fo that it is in him we have 
life and motion (169), and that he has produced no- 
thing out of himfelf; for fince he fills up all fpaces, 
he could not place any thing but in himfelf, there be- 
ing nothing out of him. Befides, it is well known, 
that no Being can exift without him ; and therefore it 
is true, that the properties of the Cartefian modes 
agree with what is called created fubftances. 'Thofe 
fubftances are in Gop, and cannot exit out of him 
and without him. It is therefore no wonder if Spi- 
noza called them modifications; but on the other 
hand, he did not deny that there was a real diftinc- 
on between them, and that each of them conftituted 
a particular principle of a€tions or paffions, in fuch a 
manner, that one of them does what the other does 
not; and that when one denies of one of them what 
is affirmed of the other, it is according to the rules of 
Logic, and no body can objeét to Spinoza, that it 
follows from his principles, that two contradi€tory 
propofitions are true of one and the fame fubjeét at the 
fame time. 

All this fignifies nothing; and in order to come 
direéily to the point, a plain anfwer fhould be given 
to this precife queftion: does the true and proper 
character of modification agree to matter with refpeét 
to Gop; or does it not agree to it? Before you 
anfwer it, let me explain by {fome examples, what 
the proper charaler of modification is. It is to be 
in a fubje&t in the fame manner as motion is in mat- 
ter, and thought in the foul ofa man, and the form 
of a porrenger in the veflel called a porrenger. A 
thing cannot be a modification of the Divine fubftance, 
only becaufe it fubfifts in the immenfity of Gop, be- 
caufe it is penctrated by, and furrounded with it on all 
fides, becaufe it exits by the power of Gop, and 
cannot exift without him, nor out of him; it is fur- 
ther requifite, that the Divine Subflance fhould be its 
fubjed of inherence, juft as, according to the com- 
mon opinion, the human foul is the fubject of inhe- 
rence of fenfe and defire ; pewter is the fubject of in- 
herence of the form of a porrenger, and matter is the 
fubjeét of inherence of motion, reft, and figure. An- 
{wer now: and if you fay that, according to Spinoza, 
the fubftance of Go p is not in fuch a manner the fub- 
jet of inherence of that extenfion, of that motion, 
and of thofe human thoughts; I will confefs that you 
make an orthodox Philofopher of him, that there was 
no ground to raife fo many objections againft him, and 
that he is only to blame for taking great pains to per- 
plex a doftrine which every body knew, and to forge 
a new fyftem built only upon the ambiguity of a word. 
If you fay, that he believed that the fubfance of Gon 


-is the fubje& of inherency of matter, and of all the 


varieties of extenfion and of thought, in the fame 
fenfe as Des Cartes fays that extenfion is the fubje&t of 
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fenfe, and unknown to Philofophers, it is 
in 
inherency of motion, and the foul of man the fub. 
jet of inherency of fenfations and paffions, you grant 
all that I defire: It isin this fenfe I underftoad Spi- 
noza, and all my objections are grounded upon it. 
The refult of what has been faid, is a queftion of 
fact concerning the true fenfe of the word modification 
in the fyftem of Spinoza. Muft it be taken for the 
fame thing, that is commonly called created fubftance, 
or muft it be taken in the fenfe it has in the fyftem of 
Des Cartes? I believe the laft fenfe is the right ; for 
in the other fenfe, Spinoza would have acknowledged 
fome creatures diftinét from the Divine Subftance, and 
made either of nothing, or ofa matter diftiné from 
Gop. But it were an eafy thing to prove by a great 
many paflages of his books, that he admits neither 
of thofe two things. Extenfion, according to him, is 
an attribute of Gop; from whence it follows, that 
Gop is effentially, eternally, and neceflarily, an ex- 
tended fubitance, and that extenfion belongs to him as 
much as exiftence. The refult of which is, that the 
particular varieties of extention, which make the fun, 
the earth, trees, the bodies of brutes, the bodies of 
men, &c. are in Gop, as the School-Philofophers 
fuppofe they are in the materia prima, or firt matter. 
But if thofe Philofophers fappofed that the firt matter 
is a fimple and one only fubftance, they would con- 
clude that the fun and the earth are really the fame 
fubftance. And therefore Spinoza muft needs’ draw the 
fame conclufion. If he does not fay that the fun is 
compofed of Go v’s extenfion, he muft acknowledge 
that the extenfion of the fan was made out of nothing ; 
but he denies creation; and therefore he muft fay that 
the fubftance of Go p is the material caufe of the fun, 
is what compofes the fun, f/ubjeffum ex quo, and con- 
fequently that the fun is not diftinét from Gop (170) ; (170) Matter, c 
but Gop himfelf, Gop entirely, fince, according to Arif: fags, 
his notion, Gop is not a Being compofed of parts. — Phyfic. lib. i, 
Let us fuppofe for a moment, that a mafs of gold has E E 
the power to convert itfelf into plates, difhes, candle- See: wh 
flicks, porrengers, &c. it will not be diftin& from Ezp Sagy i 
thofe plates, and difhes ; and if it be further fuppofed, rparov úto- 
that this mafs is fimple and not made up of parts, it #e/mevov, faá- 
muft certainly be entire in each plate, and in cach 22/65 Ype, 
candleftick ; for if it was not entire in each of them, ate Dar im 
it would have divided itfelf into feveral pieces, and nim materiom 
therefore it would be compofed of parts, which is quod rei cujutqe 
contrary to the fuppofition. Thefé reciprocal and {bitcum et 
convertible propofitions would then be true, the candle- ein feale 
flick is the mafi of gold, the mafi of gold is the candleftick. quid. 
The candleftich is the whole mafs of gold, the ushole 
mafs of gold is the candleftick. ‘Chis isan image of the 
Gop of Spinoza: He has the power to convert or to 
modify himfelf into an earth, a moon, a fea, a tree, EFc. 
and he is abfolutely one, and without any com- 
pofition of parts; and therefore it may be affirmed (171) Obferve 
that the earth is Gop, that the moon is Gop; that Ae ditference, 
the earth is Gop entire, that the moon is fo too; that that the accidents 
Gop is the earth, that Gop is the moon; that Gop of the Peripate- 
entire is the earth, that Gop entire is the moon. oe Las 
There can be but three ways, according to which, an inhe- 
the modifications of Spinoza are inGop: but none of fion, and that 
of thofe ways is what the other Philofophers fay of the Spinoza cannot 
created fubitance, It is in Gop, fay they, as in its My 1 ofthe 
na : +, < Modifications 0 
eflicient and tranfitive caufe; and confequently it is fhe Divine fob- 
really and whoily diftinét from Gon.’ But according france; for if 
to Spinoza, the creatures are in Gop, either as an they werediltind 
effect in its material caufe, or as an accident in jts from it, with: 
fubjeét of inhefion, or as the form ofa candleftick in 7 hen 
the pewter it is made of. The fun, the moon, the vould be mad: 
trees, as they are things that have three dimenfions, out of nothing 
are in Gop as in the material caufe` of which their Spinoza waila 
extenfion is compofed; and therefore there is an I- 09" a eas 
dentity between Gop and the fun, &c, The fame io The Beripst- 
trees, as they have a form, whereby they are diftin- tics do, when 
guifhed from a ftone, are in Gop, as the form of a they are tol ht 
candleflick is in pewter. To be a candleftick is only acidentes hey 
a manner of being of the pewter. The motion of bo- be tin 
dies, and the thoughts of men, are in Gon, as the fom the fib- 
accidents of the Peripatetics are in the created fub- france. See 
ftance; they are entities inherent in their fubjeét, Fow se 
. = . ne ra o 
which are not compofed of it, and which make no Jone acon of 
part of it. See the margin (171), T niterdam 
Iam 
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2) The remark 
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g They have 
named to me 
among others, 
effiguts 

ae, Leib- 
gz, Newton, 
Bervonlli, g 
EI 


poz) Kufelasr, 
Spem, eArtis ras 
teemandi, page 
222. Note, that 
he is very angry 
with Blyenburg, 
who fud that 
Spinoza afcribed 
a material exten- 
fon to God. 
Note alfo, that 
pag. 230, © feg 
He contutes one 
Adrian Verwer, 
who had faid 
fomething againft 
the Å ftem of 
Spinoza, 
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in al] appearance the word modification. But whatever fignification he takes it in, he 
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cannot avoid being confounded, as may be feen in a remark of this article (4). Thofe 


who will carefully examine the objections I have propofed, will eafily perceive that I 
have taken the word modification in the fenfe ic ought to have, and that the confequences 
I have drawn, and the principles I have laid down to confute thofe confequences, do 


perfectly agree with the rules of reafoning. 


obferve, that the fide which I attack, and which always appeared to me very weak, is 
that which the Spinozifts take the leaft care to defend [£ £]. 
this obfervation, that feveral perfons have affured methat his doctrine, even confidered 
without a relation to religion, appears very contemptible to the greareft Mathematicians 

This may be eafily believed, if thefe two things be confidered: firft, 
that no man ought to be more fully perfuaded of the multiplicity of fubftances, than 
thofe, who apply themfelves to the confideration of extenfion; fecondly, 


of our days (0). 


thofe gentlemen admit a vacuum. 


and water. 


I have juft now been reading a letter (c) where it is faid that be lived for Jome time in 
the city of Ulm, that the magiftrates made him depart from thence, becaufe he there difperfed 
his pernicious doctrine, and becaufe it was there alfo that be began io write bis Tractatus 

I very much queftion all this. 
that his father, whilft be continued a Proteftant, was Spinofa’s great friend, and that it 
was chiefly by his means that excellent genius renounced the fect of the Jews. 


Theologico-Politicus. 


Tam not ignorant, that an apologift of Spinoza 
(172) maintains that this Philofopher does not afcribe 
a material extenfion toGop, but only an intelligible 
extenfion, and fuch as falls not under our imagination. 
But if the extenfion of the bodies we fee and imagine, 
is not the extenfion of Gop, whence comes it? How 
has it been made? If it has been produced out of no- 
thing, Spinoza is an orthodox man, his new fyftem 
fignifies nothing. If it has been produced out of the 
intelligible extenfion of Gon, it is ftill a true crea- 
tion; for the intelligible extenfion being but an idea, 
and not having really the three dimenfions, cannot 
form the matter of the extenfion, which formally exifts 
out of the underitanding. Befides, if we diftinguifh 
two forts of extenfion, one intelligible belonging to 
Gop, the other imaginable belonging to matter, we 
mutt alfo admit two fubjeéts of thofe extenfions di- 
flint one from another ; and then the unity of fub- 
ftance will be deftroyed, and the whole ftruéture of 
Spinoza falls to the ground. We may therefore fay, 
that his apologift does not.refolve the difficulty, and 
raifes greater ones. 

The Spinozifts may take advantage of the doétrine 
of Tranfubftantiation ; for if they confult the writings 
of the Spanifh fchool-men, they will find many fub- 
tilties to anfwer fomething to the arguments of thofe, 
who fay, that one and the fame man cannot be a Ma- 
hometan in Turky, and a Chriftian in France, fick at 
Rome, and well at Vienna ; but perhaps they will at 
laft find themfelves obliged to compare their fyftem 
with the myftery of the Trinity, to clear themfelves 
from the contradictions that are objected to them. If 
they do not fay that the modifications of the divine 
fubftance, Plato, Ariftotle, that horfe, that ape, this 
tree, this tone, are as many perfonalities, which tho’ 
identified with the fame fubfance, may be, each of 
them a particular and determined principle, and diftiné 
from the other modifications; they will never be able 
to anfwer the objection grounded upon their over- 
throwing this principle, Lave contradiGory terms cannot 
belong to the fume fubje& at the fame time. Perhaps 
they will fay fome time or other, that as the three 
perions of the Trinity, without being diftin& from the 
divine fubfance, as Divines teach, and without having 
any abfolute attribute thac is not the fame in number 


‘in each of them, have neverthelefs each of them fome 


Properties that may be denied of the others; fo Spi- 
noza may have admitted in the divine fubftance an in- 
finite number of modalities or perfonalties, one of 
which does a thing, which the others do not. This 
will not be a true contradi€tion, fince Divines acknow- 
ledge a virtual diftinétion, ix ordine ad fufcipienda duo 
predicata contraditoria, with refpect to the fufcepti- 
bility of two terms that contradiét one another. But, 
as the fubtfle Arriaga judicioufly obferves, {peaking of 


But there is nothing more contrary to Spinoza’s 
hypothefis, than to affert that all bodies do not touch one another; and there never 
were two fyftems more oppofite than his and that of the Atomiifts. 
Epicurus in rejecting Providence, but in all other things their fyftems are like fire 


(e) It is inferted 
in the Mercure 
Galant, for the 
month of Sep- 
tember 1702, 
and was written 
by an officer in 
the army of the 
Ele@or of Ba- 
varia, That of- 
ficer fays, that 
he will (peedily 
give in medals, 
the Hiftory of 
| the Ottoman 
that moft of Empire, from 
it’s foundation, 
that it isa work 
whercin he has 
laboured two and 
twenty years, 
and that he will 
have it printed at 
Geneva, He alfo 
fays that he de- 
figns to tranflate 
Yuintns Curtius, 
ea the Turkith 
language, which 
he has been de- 
fired to do by 
fome perfons at 
Adrianople, 


I do not know whethèr it be neceffary to 


I fhall conclude with 


He agrees with 


The author of the letter adds 


Metaphyfical degrees (173), which fome will have to 
be fufceptible of two contradi€tory oppofitions, that 
would be entirely to deftroy Philofophy, to transfer to 
natural things what Revelation teaches us concerning 
the nature of Gon; for it would make way to prove 
that there is no real diftinction between the creatures 
(174). Dices quarts, dari diflin&ionem virtualem inter 
animalitatem, ES rationalitatem, equivalentem reali, 
quatenus, etiamfi à parte rei fint idem, una tamen poteft 
terminare cognitionem, altera verd non, quod cht æqui- 
walere duabus rebus difindis; ficut, licct effentia di- 
wina fit idem realiter cum Paternitate, tamen effentia 
convenit communicari tribus perfonis, Paternitati verd 
non convenit ea communicatio, Refpondeo.... . expli- 
care res creatas per hac adeò difficile exemplum, eft res 
faciles per dificillimas intelligere, preeterquam quod, fi 
ex divinis liceret argumentari ad creata, etiam poffet in- 
fèrri, animalitatem poffe produci, quin producatur ratia- 
nalitas. - (175) Tno etiam poffet inferri res omnes 
creatas eff? idem realiter inter fe, (2 virtualiter, folim 
difinas, FP quando una illarum perit, altera produci- 
tur, una movetur, altera quiteit, id fieri fecunditm di- 
verfas formalitates ejufdem entitatis..... Cùm ergo 
Deus ex una parte propter fuam infinitatem neceffario ca- 
reat compofitione phyfica, F ex alia parte non poffit na- 
tura divina effe multiplex, fed unica tantum in tribus 
perfonis, gue omnia non poffunt intelligi fine wirtuali di- 
fiindtione in ordine ad ea duo prædicata contradictoria, 
non licet ponere in creaturis fimilem diflinctionem, cum 
neque creaturarum perfectio, neque ulla ratio efficax 
poffit efe ad illam ponendam: imo potiits (ut jam dixi) 
fifemel poneretur, non effet ullum fundamentum ad di- 
fiinguendas inter fe` realiter creaturas; © confequenter 
deftrueretur tota Philofphia. How much are we be- 
holden to Spinoza! He deprives us as much as in him 
lies, of the moit neceffary of all principles; for if it 
was not certain that one and the fame thing cannot be 
at the fame time, fuch as it is, and not fuch as it is, 
all our meditations and reafonings would be infignifi- 
cant. See what Averroés faid (176). 

[EE] The fide which I attach ..... is that which 
the Spinoxifis take the leaft care to defend.| I have at- 
tacked Spinoza’s fuppofition, that extention is not a 
compounded Being, but one numerical fubftance ; and 
I have pitched upon that part of his fyftem, -becaufe 
I knew the Spinozifts fay the difficulties do not lie in 
that. They think they are much more perplexed, 
when they are afked how thought and extenfion can be 
united in one and the fame fubftance. There is fome- 
thing odd in this; for if it be certain, according to 
our ideas, that thonght and extenfion have no affinity 
one with another, it is ftill more evident that exten- 
fion confifts of parts really diftin€: one from another 3 
and yet they are more fenfible of the firt difficulty 
‘than of the fecond, and call the latter a trifle if com- 


pared 


(173) So they 
call the attributes 
ens, fubftantia, 
corpus, VIUENS, 
animal, rationa- 
lis, which con- 
ftitute the nature 
of a man. It is 
agreed that they 
are not ditting 
one fiom ano- 
ther, but that 
they really are 
one and the fame 
entity. 


(174) Arriaga, 
Difput. V Logi- 
ca, §. ii, mum 


29, Page m. 84. 


(175) Id. ibid. 
pag. 84. 


(176) Quo fit ut 
merito dicat A- 
verrois hoc loco 
ine hoc pronun- 
ciato non modo 
poffibile non effe 
philofophari, fed 
ne difputare qui- 
dem aut ratioci- 
nati, Fonfecagin 
Mftaphyf. Ari- 
frotel, Ñb. iv, caps 
iii, page mm. 6554 
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pared with the other. I thought therefore it was took to be proof againft all attacks, how ‘fhall we’ de- 
neceflary to give them occafion to argue thus: if that fend the weak fides of it? f ; 
fide of our fyitem can hardly be defended, which we 


SPON (Cuarzies) a Phyfician of Lyons. 


See the Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres (a). 


(a) For July 
3684, Art. V. 


SPON (Jacos) a Phyfician of Lyons, and an Antiquarian, fon of the fore- 


(a) Eor February going. See the fame Nouvelles (a). 


1686, Art. IX. 


SPONDAN US (Joun pez) fonofacounfeller and fecretary of Joan of Albret 
Queen of Navarre, was born at Mauleon de Soule in the country of Bifcay in the 
year 1557 (a). He made fo fpeedy a progrefs in the Belles Lettres, that he undertook 
to comment on Homer’s [liad and Odyfley, when he was twenty years of age [4]. 
He enjoyed confiderable pofts, that of Lieutenant-General to the Prefidial of Rochelle, 
and afterwards that of Mafter of the Requefts to King Henry the IVth. He abjured 
the Reformed Religion in the year 1593, and immediately after publifhed the declaration 
of his motives to that change [8]. A great many flanders were fpread about againft 
him [C]. He left the court a little after he had forfaken the Proteftants, and hid him- 
felf among the mountains of Bifcay. ‘There he undertook to write a book of controverfy, 


(2) Petrus Fri- 
zonius in Vita 

Henrici Sponda- 
ni, initio, 


[4] He made fo fpeedy a progres... that he under- 
took to comment on the Iliad and Odpffiy, when he was 
twenty years of age.) This is what Frizonius obferves 3 
he adds, that Spondanus was the firft who publifhed 
fuch a commentary in Latin, € Joannes Spondanus fem- 
* mo Anatura inftructus ingenio vir literatiffimus, qui 
* annos natus viginti Iliadem & Odyffeam Homeri... 
< Latine Primus Morrazuium commentatus (1). -- - 
< Jobn Spondanus, aman of great genius and learning was 
ponda- < she firft avho ever commented in Latin on the Iliad and 

© Odyffey of Homer, at twenty years of age’. If by this he 
meant, that when Spondanus was twenty years of age, 
he publifhed that commentary, it would be a miake, 
for the firft edition was publifhed at Bafil in the year 
1583, in folio. He dated the Epiftle Dedicatory at 
Bafil the twelfth of June in the fame year. He had 
taken care of that edition himfelf (2), and was then 
"8 twenty-fix years old, but we may believe that he was 
only twenty when he began that work. He dedicated 
it to his Mecænas the King of Navarre, who was af- 
terwards King of France. The fecond edition was 
alfo dedicated to that Prince by Sebaftian Henric Petri, 

Bookseller at Bafil in the year 1606, Florimond de Re- 

mond cannot be fo eafily excufed as Frizonius, fince he 

fays that Spondanus publifhed his Commentary on 

Homer when he was nineteen years of age. Here are 

his words, Jz order to finifh his work, he retired to the 

Sarthef extremity of this kingdom, to the mountains of 

Bifcay, the place of his birth. There, amidft defarts and 

Jfolitudes, moved by the incredible geal which be had, to 

bring back to the way of falvation thofé whom he had 

left in the paths of perdition, he undertook to anfwer a 

book which Theod. Beza had juft publifbed (as his mafter- 
piece) concerning the Marks of the Church. For that pur- 
pase he employed the moft ferious hours of three or four 
months, beftowing the refl, as Af were for his amufement, 
in finifbing bis tranflation of Seneca, which will foon be 
publifbed, and in revifing his Hefiod and Homer, whom 
(3) Florimond de #hat rare geninshad commented upon and publifhed, «when 
Remond (or Ræ- Ae was nineteen years of age (3). Mr Moreri juftly fays that 
mound, as be Spondanuss Commentaries on Homer are not efleemed (4). 
calls bimfelf be- Ühe author whom he quotes {peaks of them with con- 
Sore his preface)} re 5 F . 
Préface dela Ke. tempt; Note nullius momenti, quafque Cafaubonus futiles 
ponfe du Sr. de vocavit (5). Notes of no importance, and fuch as 
Sponde au Cafaubon called trifling. Notwithftanding we may 
ae pe Mar- admire how fo young an author acquired the learning 
ques de Eglit Which appears in that commentary. ke obún 
z Let us note, that in the year 1583 he publifhed at 
So pHa Men Bafil in 80. Ariftotle’s Logic ie Greek and Latin 
brother to Henry with marginal notes. The Greek text was corrected 


(1) Petrus Fri- 
zonius in Vita 
Henrici S) 
ni, initio, 


(2) Id. ibid, p 
3> sap. v, 


Sein in fome places, and the Latin Verfion joined with it 
air of Pa- was new (6). 


[B] Immediately after he publifbed the declaration of 
his motives to that change.) He fays in his Epiftle 
Dedicatory to Henry the IV, that though he had 
imitated that prince in changing his religion, yet that 
example was not his motive: he acquaints us in his 
preface that he retired from the court, before his 
book was printed, that having put it ia the bands of 
the Printer of Melun, he was obliged to go to his own 
country, on account of his father’s death, and in or- 

2 


(5) Bibliogr. Hi- 
ftoric, Phitologi- 
ca-Curiofa, 


folio D. 


(6) Sce the Fpi- 
tome of Gefner's 
Biblioth, pag. 
498, 


but, 


der to place his affairs on a better footing. 
time adds he, J have heard the reports which went 
concerning me. Some were forry for me; becanfe I loft 
myfelf fo unreafonably, and withdrew from my advance- 
ment near the King’s perfon. Others laughed at me, as 
if my boafted converfion had only procured me a fbameful 
retreat. ... They affliffed me mofi, who publifbed that I 
was going again to change, and to refume my former 
errors, that the Sorbonne of Paris had caufed my de- 
claration to be burnt, becaufe faid they, it contained feve- 
ral Mahometan impieties ; and all the mountains refounded 
with this report. For my part, 1 know that the mof 
confiderable Doéfors of that faculty had feen it, and ap- 
proved it under their hand. However, I was wery 
defirous to find a copy of it, that I might more clearly 
prove this report to be falfe (7). At laft he recovered (7) Jean de Spo 
one, he revifed the work, and gave it to be printed. de, preface tti 
The Antwerp edition of it by Arnault Coninx 195 Declaration, p, 
n Swn, is that which I bave ufed. Ihave not feen that ™ ”® 
of the year 1 (8). Florimond de Remond is not 
exaét, when fe dpa that Spondanus, after be had (3) The aei 
publifbed the reafans of his happy converfion.... took the the Confefwad 
refolution to leave the court (9). Sanci, fpraksd 
[C] A great many flanders were fpread about againf YE ap 
him.) You need only fee the Epiftle Dedicatory of 1699. i 
the Confeffion of Sanci, and the notes added to it in 
the Amfterdam edition 1699: but as the book I am 
going to quote is much more fcarce than that I have 
juft mentioned, I fhall give a long paffage of it, ¢ His 
€ death, which was fo happy and fo peaceable, could 
not efcape the malice of thofe, who, bearing his 
converfion impatiently, have dared to publifh that 
he died in a miferable and defperate condition, and 
that his death, which followed his converfion, was 
the fentence of his condemnation, and a judgment 
of Gon upon him. This is entring very far into 
the fecrets of the council of Gop.. ... It is truly 
a judgment of Gop, not upon Spondanus, but up- 
onus. For it isa great fign of the wrath of Gon, 
when he takes off thofe who are ufeful and neceflary 
tous, and who may promote the good and profit of 
the publick. And perhaps it was a particular pro- 
vidence of heaven which called him fromamong us, 
before he was encompaffed with the torrents of 
abufe, which gathered on all hands to pour upon 
him. For let a man be ever fo well armed with 
confidence ; calumny will often {trike home, and 
even innocence trembles at the approach of that 
monfter, which Apelles reprefented in fo lively a 
manner to the fhame of the calumniator Antiphilus. 
While he lived a Catholic, he looked on all thefe 
flanders with contenipt: now he is in heaven, he 
pities and compaffionates thofe who are the authors 
of them. I remember that one day when fome per- 
fon had fhewn him on purpofe the defamatory let- 
ters which were written againft him : truly, faid he, 
fmiling, the author of them fays not enough, if you 
confider his cuftom, but indeed too much, if you 
confider my innocence. It is his temper to revile 
with animofity, and it is mine to bear it with pa- 
tience. Let him attack me, like an Huguenot 
* with 


During that 


(9) Florimont 
de Remon, 
Preface, vdi 
fupra. 
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